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hr the versatility of talent and pursuit which is occasionally 
exhibited byan individual, even though he be ableand enlight- 
ened, we are seldom disposed to augur much solid benefit to the 
public. In the present enlarged state of knowlege, particularly, 
any one department of letters or of science affords ample scope 
for the exercise of the most vigorous intellect; and excellence 
can be attained only by years of exclusive and persevering in- 
dustry, devoted to the culture of some favourite province. 


During one period of our vocation, we had presumed that Mr. 


Pinkerton had selected the wide and varied field of civil history 
for the display of his literary powers; and that the flattering 
eulogium bestowed on him by one of the most splendid writers 
of our times had confirmed him in his choice. “We felt, there- 
fore, something like disappointment, when we found him en- 
gaged in the compilement of a System of Geography, and of a 
Collection of Voyages and Travels; works which may, indeed, 
claim kindred with the themes of his former labours, and which 
unquestionably are of great practical utility, but the execution 
of which he might have safely resigned to those who are more 
conspicuous for soundness of judgment and habits of accurate 
diligence, than for novelty of research or brilliancy of genius. 
‘When we were informed, moreover, that Mr. P. had indited a 
Tragedy, which made some noise on the night of its performance, 
we opened his ‘Treatise on Rocks with little prepossessioh in its 
favour. Weare happy, however, to acknowlege that, in several 
important respects, our forebodings were premature ; and that 
Mr. Pinkerton, who during his residence in Paris enjoyed fre- 
quent Opportunities of access to some of the finest collections 
of mineral specimens in the world, and,to the society of some 
of the most distinguished writers on the subject of his publica- 
tion, appears to have devoted much of his attention to the study 
of geology, and much care and sollicitude not only to the dis- 
tribution of his materials, but also to the conveyance of them in 
language intelligible to English readers. 
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The principal originality of the work consists in its arrange- 
ment: which, though more philosophical and commodious than 
others that might be mentioned, will probably share the fate of 
many schemes that are conceived in wisdom, but rejected on 
the score of innovation ; and we cannot deny that one or two 
of the chief deviations from the received nomenclature appear 
to be somewhat inconsiderate, or at least unnecessary. ‘Thus, 
much elaborate argument is employed in attempting to prove 
that the term species cannot with any propriety be applied to 
mineral substances, as if it could not be admitted ina sense 
somewhat different from that which it denotes when predicated 
of animals and vegetables. In its native import, the word has 
no more connection with the idea of reproduction than aspect ; 
an expression which Mr. Pinkerton gladly borrows from Dr. 
Thomson, and which may nevertheless be traced to the very 
same source with species. Nay, if the latter must absolutely be 
restricted to the organized productions of nature, the titles 
Kingdom and Domain, which the Jearned author adopts with 
perfect cordiality, but which strictly imply power and authority, 
should be held inapplicable to vegetables and stones. Minera- 
logists, it is true, may differ concerning the definition, identity, 
or synonymy of certain doubtful species: but so do zoologists 
and botanists. At all events, what do we gain in the way of 
precision by substituting mode for species, —a more vague for a 
more explicit category? By mode, however, it seems that we 
are to understand the chemical mode of combination, as if che- 
— revealed more than the ingredients of which a mineral 
may happen to be composed, and their respective proportions ; 
while the manner in which these proportions are combined, 
and on which it is highly probable that some of the most 
marked properties of the substance depend, remains con- 
cealed. In another passage, it is admitted that ‘the mode 
may also more laxly be understood to include some modi- 
fications of external characters, under what is called aggre- 
gation in particular. Thus the aggregated stores may be- 
come modes, as well as the combined. But in passing to 
the structure and aspect, the chemical characteristics may 
in general be considered as abandoned, or exchanged for the 
physical or external.’ 

» _ Again, if the science of mineralogy rests entirely on that of 
chemistry, (a position which is here very broadly asserted,) the 


- results of chemical analysis alone should determine the station 


of different substances; and the principle of arrangement ought 
not to be deduced at one time from the preponderating quantity 
of an ingredient, at another from particular qualities or aspects - 
imparted by a small quantity of the same ingredient, and at 
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another from physical or external characters, without any re- 
gard to the chemical composition. 

Mr. Pinkerton endeavours to justify the adoption of new 
names, on the consideration that the £ science itself is entirely 
new ;’ yet he also talks of the ‘ advanced state of the science ;’ 
expressions not easily to be reconciled by all the art of the 
logician. Besides, the substitution of a new term for ani old 
one of established currency can seldom contribute to any useful 
purpose, and only adds to perplexity when the former conveys 
not a more distinct idea uf the substance intended to be denoted 
than the latter. Hornblend, for example, is a word borrowed 
from the German, perhaps with no great felicity of choice : but 
does the amphibole of Haiiy, or the siderite of the present author, 
(both derived from the Greek,) exhibit a more just or more lively 
image of the object to the mind ? or do not both only serve to 
encumber a vocabulary already too much loaded with synonyms, 
and oppressed with neology ? 

Let us now make our readers acquainted with Mr. Pinkerton’s 
leading divisions, which are thus briefly stated by himself : 


¢ I would propose, therefore, in the present advanced state of the 
science, that the mineral kingdom be considered as divided into three 
provinces: 1. PeTra.oGy, or the knowledge of rocks, or stones 
which occur in large masses. 2. Lituotocy, the knowledge of 
gems and small stones. 3. METALLOGy, or the knowledge of me- 
tals. Each of these branches is even at present so important, and 
offers such numerous topics of disquisition and research, that in the 
course of no long period a Professor of each will appear in Universi- 
ties ; and each might occupy the sole pursuit of an author who is 
zealous to make discoveries, or to compose complete and classical 
works. One of the chief causes of the slow progress of the science 
is, that it is too wide for one mind ; and as zoology has been divided 
into ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, &c., so mineralogy, to be 
duly studied, should have grand subdivisions. 

‘ These provinces may again be viewed-as divided into Domauns, 
corresponding with the orders of some writers and the genera of 
others, as the provinces supply what are called Classes. ‘This term 
Domain is preferred to District, &c. as it not only implies a subdivi- 
sion of a province, but, in another acceptation, a ruling or Preponres- 
ating power, strictly applicable in mineralogy, where it is often the 
preponderance, and not the universality, which imparts the denomina- 
tion. Thus in the siliceous, calcareous, and other domains, it is'only 
understood that the denominating portion preponderates, a3 few or 
no rocks are pure, and unmixed with other substances. 

‘ Petralogy, a province of mineralogy, may therefore be 
as divided into Twelve Domains ; of which the. first six, being distin- 
guished by the substances themselves, may be called SuBsTANTIAL : 
while the remaining six, being distinguished by circumstances or age 
cidences of various kinds, may be called CIRCUMSTANTIAL, or Acot- 
BENTIAL 3 but this last division - of little moment. . . i 
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_ © The first six domains of Petraloyy comprise, 1. The Siderous 


Rocks, or those in which iron predominates, not in the comparative _ 


quantity when analysed, but in the quality and essential difference 
‘which it imparts. 2. The Siliceous, denominated as usual from the 
quantity of silex. 3. The Argillaceous.. 4. The Magnesian ; these 
two are again denominated from predominance. 5. The Calcareous. 
6. The Carbonaceous. 

‘ The remaining six domains, derived from circumstances or acci- 
dences, are, 7. The Composite, or Aggregated Rocks, as calcareous 
spar with schorl, quartz, and garnets, felspar, and siderite or horn- 
blend, &c. This domain has often been confounded with the 
granites, however alien from that description. 8. The Diamictonic, 
or rocks in which the substances are so completely mingled, that it 
is difficult, even upon an analysis, to pronounce which preponderates. 
g. The Anomalous, or those which contradict the common order of 
nature, and present unexpected and unusual combinations. Soma of 
these domains, though they afford few objects at present, may, in the 
progress of the science, be greatly enriched and enlarged ; and the 
utility of such divisions will be more perceptible as the study ad- 
vances towards perfection, the greatest obscurity at present arising 
from the want of necessary subdivisions. 

‘ The remaining three Y diver are generally admitted in geologicat 
works, namely, 10. The Transilient Rocks, an interesting series, in 
which one substance gradually passes into another, as granite into 
porphyry, trap into wacken, and the like. 11. The Decomposed 
Rocks, which gradually decay into sand, clay, or productive soil. 
12. The Volcanic, which require no other description.’ 


The above definition of Transilient distinctly expresses a 
gradual passage from one substance to another: but, in the 
introduction to that domain, we are expressly warned that the 
title intimates a sudden or rapid transition, ‘This division in- 
cludes the rocks which suddenly pass from one to another, so 
that specimens may sometimes even appear in cabinets,’ &c. 
* The suddenness of the transition has given rise to the denomi- 
nation, which implies that the substance has /eaped, as it were, 
from one to another.’ 

Subordinate to the foregoing divisions, are the modes, which 
are subdivided into structures ; and these, in turn, are defined 
and discriminated by their states of texture, hardness, fracture, 
fragments, weight, lustre, and transparency : a series of charac- 
ters, the framing of which appears to have consumed no trifling 
portion of the author’s meditations. The colour is occasion- 
ally added, but scarcely recognized as a legitimate criterion, on 
account of its inconstancy. 

¢ The new terms chiefl a were to designate the degrees 
of hardness and weight, which had been indicated by ciphers, even 
by authors who used epithets to express the other characters, As 
Chalk, Gypsum, Marble, Basalt, Felspar, Rock Crystal, and Co- 
suadon, form various stages of hardness, at the distance of 200 or 
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mnore in the common tables, they have been chosen to express the res 
lative hardness of other substances, by the following terms: Cretic, 

Caprice Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. In 
order to diversify the form of the epithets, the weight has been de- 
signated by another Latin adjective termination, that in osus, which 
some grammarians affirm generally to denote weight or labour, as 
laboriosus, ponderosus, operosus, &C-, and the last word has even been 
admitted into classical English in the form operose. As Pumice, 
Coal, Granite, Siderite, and Barytes, form a scale of gradations in 
weight, they are here selected to denote that quality, as being Pu- 
micose, Carbonose, Granitose, Siderose, Barytose.’ 

In other parts of the Introduction, will be found some perti- 
nent strictures on the Wernerian geognosy, and various mis- 
cellaneous remarks, expressed in an animated strain, and highly 
deserving of perusal. 

- Under the first, or siderous domain, are comprehended sixteen 
modes, which are denominated Siderite, Basalt, Basaltin, (fine- 
grained Basalt,) Basalton, (coarse-grained Basalt, or secondary 
green-stone,) Porphyry, Porphyrin, Porphyron, Porphyroid, Amyg- 
dalite, Iron-stone, Jasper, Slate, Mica slate, Sidero magnestan 
Rocks, Siderous Intrite, and Siderous Glutenite. : 


‘ The rocks here called Jntrites, because crystals or particles are 
imbedded in a paste, are distinguished from Glutenites, in which the 
particles coalesce together with little or no visible cement. The 
former have by the Germans been styled porphyries, from a similarity 
of structure ; but the interspersion ofa few crystals, especially of 
felspar or felsite, substances as common as mica, can hardly even be 
said to alter the nature of the rock ; and. such substances ought in 
Beology to be classed with their parent base; for while all these 

inds of pretended porphyries are classed under one head by Werner 
and his disciples, great confusion arises from their totally different 
natures. 

‘ In the present work the intrites and glutenites are classed under 
the several domains to which they belong ; but as the bases are of 
different kinds, it has been thought advisable to bring them under one’ 
point of view, at the end of each domain. As, however, the chief 
siderous intrites are the genuine porphyries, the preservation of this 
classical and universal name wil] considerably restrict the present 
division.’ 

Some of the most interesting states and varieties of Horn- 
blend, with their respective localities, are distinctly pointed out, 
under the article Siderite, — For the primitive green-stone of 
Werner, it is proposed to substitute Wallerite, in honour of 
Wallerius ; and it constitutes, accordingly, the third structure 
of siderite, in the present arrangement. Allusions to the ma- 
terials of antient sculptures, and apposite extracts from Sause 
sure’s notices of rocks belonging to this division, are agreeably 
interspersed among the more scientific details. It might, like- 
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wise have been mentioned that, near Houdon, Nantes, and 
Indret, hornblend occurs in very extensive beds, of greater or 
less thickness; and that those portions of them which are 
washed by the Loire are of a bright d/ue colour. 

Basalt and its kindred modes occupy some amusing and in- 
structive pages. Qn this long beaten and re-beaten ground, 
Mr. Pinkerton discreetly steers clear of theory : but he argues, 

haps rather too precipitately, against the identity of compact 
lava and basalt, from the rarity of the former in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius, because the matters ejected by different vol- 
canos frequently present very different characters and aspects ; 
and the compact sorts are as inten within the range of Aétna, 
Hecla, and the extinct volcanos of Auvergne, as the porous 
are in the vicinity of Naples. Besides, the pointed and deci- 
sive testimony of Daubuisson, who formerly contended for the 
opposite doctrine, but whose candour yielded to ocular de- 
monstration, affords a powerful argument in favour of the 
igneous origin of compact basalt. — An abstract of that gentle- 
man’s interesting observations on the Auvergne hills is here 
translated from the Journal de Physique. Brochant’s statement 
of the arguments for and against the volcanic origin of Basalt, 
with the Aealing suggestions of Patrin, Dolomieu, &c., are also 
adduced. In a geological sketch, however, of this series of 
rocks, the spherical and radiated structures, of both of which 
Dolomieu and Faujas have quoted striking examples, ought 
not to have been overlooked. 

Several of the most remarkable Porphyries, in the author’s 
restricted sense of the term, are shortly particularized ; as the 
red, black, green, &c., with others specified by Saussure. 
The terms porphyrin, porphyron, and porphyrcid, might perhaps 
have been ‘spared, without much inconvenience: but their 
utility, we are told, will be more fully understood in the far- 
ther progress of the science. 

The nature and varieties of Amygdalite are well detailed ; 
though some persons will question the propriety of ranking it as 
‘a separate mode. — As the appellation of Iron-stone 1s liable to 
create confusion in the nomenclature, the substance which is 
here so denominated, and the Eisenthon, or Iron-elay of the 
Germans, (a modification of it,) might be more conveniently 
included under Wacken, from which they differ only by con- 
taining 2 larger proportion of iron. 

Both Jasper and Slate are inserted in the Siderous domain, 
because the silex of the one and the argil of the other are re- | 
oe as comparatively of little importance, in characterizing 

eir aspect: yet the schistose nature of the latter seems more 


obviously to assign to it a place among the argillaceous rocks. 
4t The 
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The accounts of the slate quarries of Charleville and Angers, 
translated from Patrin’s Mineralogy, are well calculated to fix 
the attention of the curious reader. | 
Under Sidero Magnesian rocks, are comprehended Chiorite 
slate, glassy actinote, and such of the serpentines as are strongl: 
impregnated with iron ; under Siderous Intrites, are included the 
variolites of the Durance, Turin, &c., and Jron-stone, with ime 
bedded crystals; and under Siderous Glutenites, such breccias, 
pudding-stones, and sand-stones, as have a ferruginous cement,— 
On the subject of Siderous G/utenites, we are presented with the 
following pertinent remarks : : 


¢ In arranging these substances, two objects are to be considered ; 
the nature of the fragments or particles cemented, and that of the 
cement itself. When they are both of one kind, as a siliceous 
bricia*, or a pudding-stone with a siliceous cement, there can arise no 
doubt concerning their classification: but when, as often happens, 
the fragments are of one kind, and the cement of another, the domain 
may appear doubtful. ‘The more general method, however, appears 
to es been, to denominate the substances from the cement, as bein 
the predominating agent ; and this rule is particularly applicable in 
the present instance, as oxyd of iron forms the strongest of natural 
cements. Bricias of basaltine or jasper are commonly cemented by 
the same substance, and sometimes, though rarely, by quartz; but 
they may still be referred to the predominating substance, the quartz 
being common, and of inferior consideration. 

¢ The division of glutenites into bricias and pudding-stones, the 
former consisting of angular fragments, the latter of round or oval 
pebbles, would not be unadvisable, were it in strict conformity with 
nature. But there are many rocks of this kind; as, for example, the 
celebrated Egyptian bricia, in which the fragments are partly round 
and partly angular +; while the term glutenite is liable to no such 
objections, and the several structures identify the various substances. 

‘ The celebrated English pudding-stone, found no where in the 
world but in Hertfordshire, appears to me to be rather an original 
rock, formed in the manner of Amygdalites, because the pebbles do 
not seem to have been rolled by water, which would have worn off 
the substances in various directions ; while, on the contrary, the white, 
black, brown, or red circlets, are always entire, and parallel with the 
surface, like those of agates. Pebbles, therefore, instead of bein 
united to form such rocks, may, in many circumstances, Poe 


from their decomposition, the circumjacent sand also arising from the 
decomposition of the cement. 


2 





¢ * This word is strictly Italian ; dricia, a crumb or small fragment, 
with its derivatives bricioletta, a little crumb, briciolino, and briciole. 
Breccia is only a corruption. ' 

¢ The Italian architects and statuaries gave the first modern classical 
names to rocks, as granito, granitone, granitino, &c. &c.’ 

* + So also the celebrated pudding-stone of England. See Ano- 
malous Rocks.’ 
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¢ Mountains or regions of real glutenite often, however, accompany 
the skirts of extensive chains of mountains, as on the north-west and 
south-east sides of the Grampian mountains in Scotland, in which in- 
stance the cement is affirmed by many travellers to be ferruginous, or 
sometimes argillaceous. The largeness or minuteness of the pebbles 
or particles cannot be said to alter the nature of the substance; so 
that a fine sand-stone is also a glutenite, if viewed by the microscope. 
They may be divided into two structures: the large-grained, com- 
prising bricias and pudding-stones ; and the small-grained, or sand- 
stones. 

The members of the Siliceous series are Quartz, Keralite, 
(Rock-flint, or horn-stone of the Germans,) Fe/spar, Felsite, Gra- 
nite, Granitin, Graniton, Granitel, Granitoid, Granitic Porphyroid, 
Gneiss, Pitch-stone, Siliceous Intrite, and Siltceous Glutenite. The 
term keralite may sound more classical to a scholar’s ear than 
horn-stone, or the honest English chert: but the distinction of 
felspar and felsite, and of the different modifications of granite, 
appears needlessly to detract from the simplicity of elementary 
arrangement: yet, when only two of the essential ingredients 
of granite are present, granite! may be employed with advan- 
tage.— Among the structures of Fel/site, (compact felspar,) the 
author reckons Clink-stone and Clink-stone porphyry, which were 
heretofore ranged, and perhaps with more propriety, among the 
trapps. The substances themselves are well described by the aid 
of Klaproth and Jameson, whose joint remarks leave little room 
for additional information.— As the granites of Mont Blane 
are the highest rocks that have been observed by geologists, 
Saussure’s account of them, in an English dress, will be par- 
ticularly acceptable to those who have not perused it in the ori- 
ginal.—Of the Granitels, four structures are enumerated ; 
namely, felspar with hornblend, or Wernerite; felspar with 
quartz, or Lehmanite ; quartz with hornblend, or Henkelite ; 
and the Mingled, which implies any of the preceding, with the 
addition of schorl, garnets, or other parasitical stones. When 
Mr. Pinkerton proposed the denomination of Wernerite, was 
he aware that this term had been already bestowed, by Haiiy 
and others, on a different substance? In like manner, when 
he. proposed to designate a particular modification of gneiss by 
Pinite, did he recollect that the same name, though deduced 
from a different source, had been for some years employed to 
denote a crystallized mineral species, intermediate between 
steatite and mica? Lebmanite is scarcely less fortunate ; 
being, in sound and orthography, so nearly allied to Lemanite, 
which some writers have appropriated to white jade, or 
nephrite. 

Pitch-stone is treated in a more cursory manner than the 
recent information concerning it would have led us to expect. 
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Its Proteus character was particularly deserving of notice; for 

its texture is scarcely less variable than its colours, as it has 

been observed to shade off insensibly from semi-opal to jasper ; 

and this transition may be sometimes traced in a single specimen 

not larger than a man’s fist. Its specific gravity, too, is liable 

to vary from 2000 to 2300. ‘The same remark applies to its 

fusibility ; since, though it frequently melts without addition, 

Kirwan and others in vain attempted to fuse the pieces which 

they subjected to trial. In like manner, Spallanzani was unable 

to it the pitch-stone of Elba, and several varieties which he had 

received from different parts of Germany; while those of 

Saxony melted under a very moderate degree of heat, and those 

of the Pyrenées were converted into a beautiful white enamel,. 
Among those of the Euganean mountains, which are regarded 

as volcanic productions, some are fused without difficulty, and 
others are much more refractory. ‘The reports of the analyses 

of the different kinds are equally discordant: but it would be 

irksome to enumerate all the differences of result. From the 
writings of Klaproth, Jameson, and Spallanzani, much valuable 
matter might have been extracted for the illustration of this 

mineral species. Daubenton and Ruprecht have also treated, 

the former on pitch-stone in general, and the latter on that of 
Hungary. 

The modes which Mr. Pinkerton assigns to the Argillaceous 
domain are, Alum-rock, Clay-slate, Clay-rock, Wacken, Smectite, 
(Fullers’ earth,) Iconite, (Bildstein, or Figure-stone,) Argillaceous 
Intrite, and Argillaceous Glutenite. If most of these are dis- 
patched with apparent brevity, it ought not to be forgotten 
that their constitution and properties have hitherto received a 
very inadequate share of the attention of most minéralogists.— 
The Graverack of the Germans is included among the glutenites, 
and treated at considerable length under the new appellation of 
Bergmanite. 

The Talcaceous domain comprizes Talc, Talcous slate, Miearel 
slate, Steatite, Ollite, (Pot-stone,) Serpentine, Saussurite, Green 
Granitel, Magnesian Lime-stone, Green Marble, Magnesian Intrite, 
and Magnesian Glutenite. Micarel slate is thus briefly described : 

‘ This has commonly been confounded with mica slate, and has 
the same general appearance; the spangles having however some- 
times more of the silver lustre, and in other examples moré of the 
unctuous cast of talc, than is observable in mica slate, where the 
magnesia is strongly impregnated with iron. It has also the*usual 
adjuncts of talc, and seldom contains garnet, or the other siderous 
substances, that are found in mica slate. In decomposition, it some- 
times forms plates or illinitions of steatite between plates of quartz. 
It abounds in all the primitive countries, but has not yet been distin- 
guished from mica slate. 
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‘ Aspect 1. Micarel slate, from the bed of the Ganges, near 
Sirinagur. 
The same, from the Alps. 
The same, from Scotland. 

* Aspect 2. Dendritic, from Spain.’ 

We expected to have found Muscovy glass referred to Mica, 
and not to Talc, since the distinction seemed to have been at 
length sufficiently established. The extraction of the substance 
itself from its native repository, as detailed by the elder Gmelin 
and others, might have furnished a few of those pleasing pages 
which Mr. P. has in many instances so judiciously interspersed 
with those of a less inviting description. 

The loose and ambiguous acceptation of the French terms 
covhiéenne and pierre, and roche de corne, certainly required 
that they should either be precisely defined or cancelled from 
the mineralogical vocabulary. We cannot, however, subscribe 
to the propriety of fixing on the term Sawssurite, to represent 
the pierre de corne of Saussure, because the same name already 
denoted the tenacious jade of that writer, or the tenacious felspar 
of Haiiy. , 7 

« Green Granitel seems a mixture of felspar and siderite with 
steatite, the magnesia having even penetrated the felspar, and imparted 
its usual green colour, whence it has received its common appellation. 
—It is found in the Vosges mountains in France; and there is a 
manufactory at Paris, where it is cut into tables, vases, chimney- 
pieces, and other articles of decoration. The fracture has the soft 
unctuous appearance of a magnesian rock, and the obscure green 
colour is a further characteristic of that class of stones, so that there 
seems little doubt but it must belong to this domain. Similar granitels 
are found, it is believed, in Westmoreland, and in Ireland. Occa- 
sionally some crystals of the felspar are large and regular, when it 
assumes the ferm of a porphyry.’ 

By Green Marble in. this division of the subject, the author 
means certain irregular and original compounds of serpentine 
and marble, in which the former is preponderant; as the verde 
antico, Polzevera, and the marble of Anglesea. Lest any of our 
readers should be startled at this collocation of the verde antico, 
we shall select the ensuing passage from among various others 
to the same effect which occur in these volumes, and which 
bespeak much critical acuteness : 


¢ The most celebrated rock of this description is that called the 
verde antico, or ancient green, in which a green serpentine with dark 
spots, seemingly rather argillaceous, is interspersed with a pure white 
marble. This is the Laconian marble of the ancients, of which there 
were quarries near Mount Taygetus ; and Pliny has rightly charac- 
terized it as. more cheerful than any other. But the whole passage 
again deserves attention: ‘* Some. marbles are esteemed vVBRY 


PRECIOUS, as the Lacedemonian green, more cheerful than all the rest. 
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So ALso the Augustean, and afterwards the Tiberian, first discovered 
in Egypt in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The difference, 
between them and Ophites is, that the latter is spotted like a serpent, 
whence it received the name ; while the others present spots of a diffe- 
rent form, the Augustean being crisped into wavy spots, while in the 
Tiberian the white (canities) is scattered, not convolved.” 

‘ Such is this celebrated passage, which has led to many errors im 
mineralogy, as it has been conceived that the ophites was green por- 
phyry, and that the other kinds were green ; whereas it is clear from 
the subsequent part of Pliny’s description, that the ophites was grey 
or whitish, being a spotted ollite, and when the spots were of golden 
mica it became the most esteemed Lapis Thebaicus of the ancients. In 
like manner the ‘ sic, so the Augustean,”’ only implies that both were 
esteemed very precious, like the Laconian, but not that they were-of 
a green colour *.” 


The modes attributed to the Calcareous Domain are, Marble, 
Konite, (compact lime-stone of an earthy fracture,) Lisme-stone, 
Alabastrite, Lime Slate, Coral Rock, Marlite, Orsten, (Swine- 
stone,) Gypsum, Alabaster, Chalk, Tufa, Calcareous Intrite, and 
Calcareous Glutenite. Of these, marble forms the longest and 
most interesting article; its principal varieties, antient and 
modern, being distinctly classed under the granular, compact, 
conchitic, and zoophytic, with occasional hints and remarks which 
can scarcely fail to fix the attention both of the geologist and the 
artist. Our limits, however, will not permit us to dwell on 
particular passages ; and we must be satisfied, for the present, 
to observe that some valuable suggestions have been derived 
from the recent treatise of Mr. Brand, a young mineralogist of 
high promise ; as also that the excellence and beauty of some of 
our neglected native marbles are recorded, in the spirit of genuine 
patriotism. . 

Lime-slate, the Calcareous fissilis of Wallerius, is placed in a 
distinct mode from Lime-stone, as it is more abundant in argil, 


and usually contains mica. 
Of Coral Rock, it is observed : 


¢ It has not yet been mentioned in books of mineralogy, though 
large islands and vast shoals in the South Sea, particularly on the east 
of Australasia, are wholly composed of it, according to the accounts 
of navigators. Coral itself is now known to be the gradual structure 
of minute insects, which thus surpass all the powers of man: for the 
locust can spread more destruction than an Attila, a Timur, or any 
other conqueror ; and a beneficent monarch can only found a city ; 





—— 
ae 


‘ * For the antient testimonies concerning the green marble of La- 
conia, the reader is referred to the learned work of Blasius Caryophilus, 
( Biagio Garofalo,) De Marmoribys Antiquis. Traj. 1743, 4to. Some 
extracts may be found in the Appendix. See also the account of the 
antient marbles in Domain v.? a 
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while insects almost invisible found islands, and even continents, the 
scenes of future glory and misery to mankind. 

¢ Whether these insects produce the matter of coral, or imbibe it 
from the waters of the ocean, these islands rise from a surprising 
depth, and, when they surpass the waves, begin to produce lichens 
and mosses; which, decaying and rotting, afford a soil for other small 
vegetables, till by degrees reeds, shrubs, and trees, begin to decorate 
the new creation, The calcareous soil being fertile, these islands will 
in the course of centuries invite colonies, =. ect future ee 
may perhaps be embarrassed to account for their native rocks ; which 
may at once confer benefits ou agriculture and on architecture, for 
zoophytic marble will not be waming for the construction of their 
edifices. 

¢ Rocks of a somewhat similar nature abound near Sutherland, on 
‘the eastern coast of England ; and near Peterhoff, at the further ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Finland. This singular lime-stone seems com- 
posed of tubes of madrepore or coral, often with open intervals ; and, 
at Sutherland, is the common building-stone.’ 


To the Carbonaceous Domain belong Graphite, Anthracite, 
Coal, and Lignite. In discoursing of coal, Mr. Pinkerton asserts 
in one place that ¢ it is now well known from the experiments of 
Mr. Hatchet, that this substance is of vegetable origin,’ arid in 


another that ‘ the origin of coal is far from being ascertained.’ On - 


the Wernerian classification of the different sorts of coal, he is 


by no means sparing, and he treats it as alike barbarous and 
unnecessarily confused. 

Lignite, a denomination borrowed from Brongniart, includes 
the Brown-coal of Werner ; or, more intelligibly, fet, Moon-coal, 
Cologne-carth, and Surturbrand, or Bovey-coal. 


¢ Having in the former volume comprized all the Domains which 
may be called Substantial, as depending upon the predominant sub. 
stance, under various modes of combination, it is now nece to 
enter on another field, that of the Accidential Rocks, which must of 
course be arranged according to their various accidences*. These 
accidences being, so to speak, infinitely diversified, and independent 
of any mode in the sense used in the former volume, and often even 
of structures and aspects, it was necessary to adopt new denominations. 
Even the Domains now become what might be called Dominions in the 
natural kingdom, as they no longer impiy the preponderant or predo- 
minant substance, but grand divisions arising from natural aecidences, 
as the Volcanic and Decomposed Rocks. 

* But while the term Domain still seemed unobjectionable, it 
became necessary to abandon the other subdivisions, which being des 





— 


‘* Pliny has nature accidentia; Cicera,accidentia for res attributes 
Accidence 1s here used in contradistinction to accident, which, in come 
mon English, implies a moral event or incident, not an accidental cir- 
cumstance in nature. Accidence is here a natural casualty, an ad. 
ventitious attribute.’ 
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rived from the substances, and their qualities, could have no place here. 
Instead of denominations strictly arising from the very essence of the 
subject discussed, the subdivisions themselves became, so to speak, 
accidential and arbitrary. The only idea that arose was to select 
terms that might indicate subdivisions of the domains, and still, if 
possible, preserve some relation with chemistry, upon which the whole 
science oF mineralogy ultimately depends. In Egypt, universally 
known to have been the parent country of a the small pro- 
vinces or districts were distinguished by an appellation which the 
Greeks have translated Nomes, frem a word simply implying divisions, 
But the word may be said to have remained sacred to Egypt, not 
having been transferred to the provinces of any other country. This 
word had also the advantage of subdivisions easy to the memory, ir 
Hyponome and Micronome, implying greater and lesser subdivisions 
of the Nome. 

¢ Such were the reasons for the preference of this arbitrary term to 
any other arbitrary term ; and as it cannot be too often repeated that 
the chief use of any system of natural history is to assist the memory, 
it will perhaps be difficult to find a term less objectionable: at least, 
though the plan has been deeply reconsidered for many years, none 
such has arisen to the author: but perhaps candid disquisition and 
literary collison, may produce some more appropriate appellation, 
which he would be the first to adopt, having no view but the advance- 
ment of the science.’ 


In the remaining parts of the introduction to the second 
volume, Sir Humphrey Davy’s notions concerning the phzeno~ 
mena of volcanos, and the geological opinions of Ferrara, De 
Luc, &c. are shortly passed in review; and we are again 
reminded of the little stress that ought to be laid on theoretical 
tenets, before a sufficient quantity of accurate facts and data 
has been collected. 

As most of the accidential domains relate to combinations of 
substances previously described, their consideration needs not 
occupy much of our attention, The seventh, in particular, 
which is denominated the Composite, chiefly consists in a states 
ment of twenty-seven sorts of aggregate rocks, of which the 
titles indicate their composition. Among the most singular of 
these, we may note jasper with agate and chalcedony, in 
veins of white, green, red, yellow, and purple, found at 
Monte Rufole, in the Volterrano, and susceptible of a beautiful 
polish. Another consists of. quartz, hornblend, mica, oxyd 
of iron, with a tabular felspar which Nose, who discovered 
it, calls Sanidine; a substance in silky tufts which he calls 
Dermine ; and a mineral resembling spinell, which he therefore 
calls Spinelan. This extraordinary compound occurs on the 
banks of the lake of Laach, near Andernach. The union of 
felspar with calcareous spar is very rare, and seems to be 
limited to the ejections of Vesuvius, ‘Lhe association of lime- 
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stone with amorphous and with crystallized garnet has been 
atedly observed in the Pyrenées; and with olivin,— in 

Monte Somma. In the Pyrenées, and it is believed also in 

Sweden, marble and calcareous spar occur with asbestos. 

The Diamictonic domain embraces those rocks in which two 
or more substances are so thoroughly blended or combined, 
that their names cannot well be instituted from the preponde- 
rance or predominance of either. ‘Twenty-nine such are de- 
scribed, and their new appellations are derived from the names 
of some of the most celebrated chemists of antient and of 
modern times. The number might probably admitof considerable 
increase; since many rocky substances of ambiguous aspect 
have been excluded from the nomenclature of professed 
systematists. In Mr. Pinkerton’s list, the remarkable glazed 
rock of Saussure justly takes the lead, under the appellation of 
Democrilite; and the not less remarkable combination of 
gypsum with silex, the vulpino of the Italians, closes the 
catalogue, with the name of Davite, in compliment to Sir 
Humphrey Davy. , 

The epithet anomalous is here bestowed on such rocks as 
either exhibit singular structures or are of rare occurrence. 
Now, if these cannot be conveniently distributed among the 
other domains, according to the principle of preponderance or 
predominance, they should form the subject of an appendix, 
rather than be incorporated in the regular part of the method. 
To this domain, however, the author has assigned twenty- 
three names; of which the first, denominated Miagite, is 
synonymous with the Corsican granitel. ‘ The block found 
in Corsica was by the French mineralogists considered as 
unique, till the author pointed out to them a clear passage in 
the travels of Saussure ; whence it appears that this rock was 
found on the glacier of Miage, long defore its discovery in 
Corsica.’ — Niolite, so called from Nio/o, a mountain-chain in 
Corsica, has a base of brown compact felspar, marbled with 
red, presenting large spherical and flesh-coloured felspar, dis- 
posed in unequal rays, which diverge from the centre to the 
circumference. — Corsilite is a new name for the Verde di: 
Corsica of the Italians, consisting of a base of compact felspar 
with Smaragdite or diallage ; Runite is synonymous with graphic 

anite; and Kollanite, on which the author is somewhat 
diffuse, though far from uninteresting, is English Pudding-stone. 
The titles of the other names of this domain require no 
particular explanation. | 

The Zransilient division ‘includes the rocks which suddenly 
pass from one to another.’ 

* Great 
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« © Great care must be exerted not to confound the rocks which are 
merely adherent, or composite, with those that really uate into 
one another. Saussure, in speaking of a Russian traveller, says that 
he would have boldly asserted that a roasting goose graduates into the 
spit. Thus some theorists have conceived that lime becomes flint, or 

int graduates into lime, from the mere mixture of the particles near the 
line of their junction. The most proper and undoubted graduations 
occur only among the kindred rocks; and are generally a mere va- 
riation of the mode of structure; as the passage from granite to 
gneiss, or from granite to granitic porphyry. If the granite be sur- 
charged with siderite, and its particles become very small, it may pass 
into the real basalt of the ancients; but can never become a basaltin 
interspersed with chrysolite or zeolite ; and if the basaltin occur 
with granite, it must be merely adherent. Keralite may, by 
imbibing iron from the atmospheric air, or whatever cause, become 
jasper. Werner has observed, that wacken passes into clay on one 
hand, and basaltin on the other ; which last again passes into basaltin 
or grunstein. Many other undoubted transitions may be observed : 
but it will suffice to enumerate some of the most remarkable, 
leaving the others to time and accurate observation.’ 


Of the fourteen kinds which are particularized, the titles in- 
dicate the composition, as Siderite and Basalt, Basaltin and 
Basalt, &c. 

The institution of a separate domain for the decomposed 
rocks strikes us as somewhat unphilosophical, because the 
appearances which they exhibit in consequence of decomposition 
properly make part of their natural history, and should be 
contrasted with those of their fresh and healthy state, under 
the appropriate divisions of each. By this remark, however, 
we would not be understood to insinuate that the decomposition 
of rocky substances is a matter of trivial importance : on the con- 
trary, we are perfectly aware that it has hitherto engaged too 
little of the attention of the geologist either in a scientific or an 
economical point of view; and the only consideration which 
we mean to suggest relates to a proposed alteration in the 
arrangement of the subject. — ‘The introduction to this domain 
abounds in excellent observations, several of which are ex- 
tracts from the writings of Kirwan, Playfair, and others. 

Mr. P. discusses the volcanic department at very considerable 
length, and with all the candour to which a subject ‘so fertile 
of ardent controversy is intitled. Without a determined bias 
to any particular theory, he insinuates that, by the help of 
subterranean waters, and fissures in the very nucleus of the 
globe, together with the phenomena of mudeeruptions, some 
feasible hypothesis might be devised, that would reconcile the 
jarring pretensions of fire and water, and go far to-explain 
the origin of basaltic rocks. From this amicable ee ws 
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he excepts ‘the puerile ideas of those Wernerians who have 
never visited volcanic countries, and who impute these wonderful 
efforts of nature to a few beds of coal!’ The burning of 
coalestrata we have always conceived to be a very inadequate 
cause of volcanic explosions: but we suspect Mr. Pinkerton’s 
accuracy when he asserts, both in his introduction to the 
volcanic domain and under the article Fumavols, that ‘ a large 
bed of coal near Dysart has been on fire since the days of 
Buchanan, the poet.’ If our information be correct, the 
spontaneous combustion of certain portions of the coal-field at 
Dysart has taken place only occasionally ; and, though George 
Agricola noticed it, and Buchanan alluded to it, this phzno- 
menon has seldom occurred since their time. In the course 
of the last century, the field was once set on fire by accident, and 
twice by the decomposition of pyrites: but, on these two last 
occasions, the flames were extinguished byexcluding the air from 
the shafts, and allowing the water to rise on the workings. 

To the geological reader who has not perused the original 
work, the outline which is here traced of the Abbe Ferrara’s 
doctrines relative to the volcanos of Sicily, and the neighbouring 
isles, will probably appear the most inviting portion of the 
introduction to this domain. Its nine Nomes are intitled, 
Compact Lava, Vesicular Lava, Indurated Mud, Tufo, Pumice, 
Obsidian, Volcanic Intrite, Volcanic Glutenite, and Substances 
ejected or changed. ‘To the consideration of these are subjoined 
General Remarks, and Examples of Singular Volcanos, with some 
account of Fumavols, or pseudo-volcanos.—In few systematic 
works, will such a full and accurate exposition of volcanic 
products and phenomena be found, as Mr. Pinkerton has pre- 
sented to his readers, with much judgment and industry ; 
selecting his materials from the most respectable sources, and 
accompanying the translated extracts with suitable remarks, 
Indeed, the whole illustration of this concluding domain will 
probably be regarded by competent judges as the best cone 
ducted portion of a well conducted work. 

A supplementary article furnishes a short account of 


' Vein-stones, with a reference to Werner’s Théorie de la 


Formation des Filons, for more ample particulars. As a proof 
of the recent formation of silex, the following apparently 
extraordinary fact is adduced ; 


¢ In his account of er own cabinet, Trebra mentions that, in 
3782, a peasant digging his garden in the village of Seppenrode, de- 
dent on the omy 0m of Munster, found a i Bint, ¢ about nine 
inches in length by four in breadth, having nothing particular in its 
exterior appearance ; but having broke it for his salen een? he found 


within a-cylindrical cavity, containing twenty little pieces of a 
: whic 
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which appeared to have been tied with a thread, of which some ves- 
tiges were apparent. The cavity was exactly moulded on this little 
pile of coins, and the inside was black ; but the most surprising cir- 
cumstance is, that the most ancient of these coins are only of the six- 
teenth century. ‘Treba’s cabinet contained a piece of this flint, and 
one of the coins presented to him by Prince Gallitzin, with an au- 
thentic certificate of the circumstances above mentioned.? 


We will not presume to contradict a matter of fact, which 
seems to rest on such creditable authority: yet it may probably 
admit of a simple explanation; for, if we suppose that the 
coins were concealed in a flint originally hollow, and artificially 
closed at one or both ends, the whole mystery vanishes at 
once: but if the siliceous matter had really grown round the 
pieces, it would be of some consequence to ascertain the nature 
of the soil in which the specimen was found, as it might help 
to throw some light on the formation of flint in general; a 
subject which has been much agitated, and which is necessarily 
accompanied with much obscurity. We can also conceive that 
a rouleau of small coins, suspended for some time in one of 
the galleries of the mines of Cremnitz, might be completely 
incased in a stalactite of silex; and that one or two analo- 
gous instances, quoted by Schneider, may have had a similar 
origin. 

The appendix contains some curious passages from Zoega, 
on the antient manner of carving granite ; illustrations of the 
antient marbles ; note of the value at Rome of specimens of 
antient stones ; account of the hill of St. Gilles, near Liege; 
of the strata at Portsoy, in Scotland; farther illustrations of 
Miagite and Niolite; Reineggs on the mineralogy of the 
Archipelago; account of some rocks in the south of Hin- 
dostan ; letter of M. Daubuisson, on his intended treatise of 
Geognosy; explanation of the direction and inclination of 
veins ; and examples of the application of the present system 
to lithology and metallogy. As the substances which belong to 
these two last-mentioned provinces are generally of a more 
simple and elementary description than masses of rock, it might 
have been advisable to have treated of them in the first ins 
stance: but we are little disposed to quarrel with a work sd 
popular and useful as the present, because it might have been 
preceded rather than followed by another on different branches 
of the same science. We only flatter ourselves that the author 
will be encouraged to undertake and execute the whole of his 

lan, and thus to afford to the British public a more classical 
and intelligible view of mineralogy than any which has yet 
appeared. By many persons, no doubt, his arrangement will 
be deemed fanciful or artificial, and some may object to the 
Rev. Sept. 1813. Cc number 
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number and Jength of his transcriptions : but a method founded 
even on arbitrary and conventional divisions is surely preferable 
to one that rests on ideal formations; and when much valuable 
knowlege lies scattered in untranslated volumes, no man of 
talents should disdain to collect the leading facts, and the most 
jmportant or atiractive recitals, under the form of analytical 
illustration. Such an office is more peculiarly suited to those 
who, like Mr. Pinkerton, are little influenced by the seducing 
magic of pre-conceived theory, and who can state the senti- 
ments of authors with due regard to their biasses and preposses- 
sions. When we add that the style of these volumes is nervous 
aud precise, though occassionally marked by an affectation of 
neology, that their typography is handsome and correct, and 
that they are embellished with neat engravings and vignettes, 
we conceive that we have reported their nature and merits with 
all the deliberation that is consistent with our limits, and all 
the impartiality that is inseparable from our duty. 


Mur. 
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Art. IL 4 View of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland, 
in the Summer and Autumn of 1812. By J. Gamble, Esq., 
Author of “ Sketches of History, Politics, &c., taken in Dublin, 
&c.,in 1810.”7 8vo. pp.399. 108.6d. Boards. Cradock and 
Joy. 1813. 


O' the former production of this author, we gave a full account 
in our Ixvith Vol., p.164.; and we described him as a writer 
of lively powers, although irregular and sometimes even fantastic 
in hismanner. ‘The attention excited by that work has encou- 
raged him to come before the public a second time, and to 
prefix his name: but in this, as in the previous volume, he 
prefers the ‘hasty sketch, the short tale, the brief dialogue, to 
the formal dissertation ;” and, without making pretensions to 
science, he directs his attention to the delineation of human 
actions and human passions. In this manner, he has found 
means to exhibit animated sketches of the prominent qualities 
of his countrymen, the inhabitants of the north of Ireland; and 
to create an impression on the attention of his reader, which is 
likely to remain when more elaborate descriptions have esgaped 
from recollection. : ; 
Mr. Gamble adopts the plan of a narrative, divided inte 
chapters, each of which is dated from one of the various resting- 
places in his peregrinations. He begins with the account of 
his passage from Liverpool, and of his escape from shipwreck 
on the coast of Ireland, near the town of Newry. In addition 


to the dangers of the ocean, he had the mortification to find 
that, since his last visit to Ireland, the price of wine had risen 


exactly 
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exactly in proportion as its quality had deteriorated; and his 
residence in England had not proved a good preparation to the 
inconvenience of travelling in the sister-kingdom : 


¢ A man who travels in Ireland should, above al] things, arm him- 
self with good humour. He must reconcile himself, during the day, 
to manners more plain and familiar, than refined or considerate — nor 
can he always escape from them at night. There are generally two 
beds ina room. I was shewn into one where there were three, and 
not as a special favour, was put in a pressone. I had lain down 
about an hour, when my two colleagues came in whistling and singing. 
Whiskey sometimes makes men musical, and always makes them 
noisy. ‘Those two continued conversing a long time after they had 
lain down. I kept quiet, though many of the speeches were directed 
at me. * Our friend in the press bed,”’ at length said one of them, 
“ is strangely silent.” “ At one in the morning, and in bed, silence 
is not so extraordinary,”’ said I, perceiving that those drunken young 
gentlemen, like the sober old English law, were determined to press 
me to speak. I was awaked at an early hour by the bustle of the 
people hope. to go with the coaches. They were laughing, con- 
versing, and scolding, with apparent forgetfulness of any one being in 
bed near them. They “ murdered sleep” as effectually as a guilty 
conscience could have done, I therefore got up and walked quietly 
away, perfectly sensible, that in no country in the universe, is an hum- 
ble pedestrian of much consideration with chambermaids or waiters. 

‘ I walked about the town until the shops were opened. I then 
waited on a respectable merchant, who invited me to breakfast, and 
insisted on my passing a few days at his house. It is there I write this 
chapter, which I cannot conclude without remarking, that it would be 
unfair to judge the Irish character by what we see at inns. The 
people most frequently met with at them, are young men just escaped 
from control, who think noise and impudence proofs of courage, and 
knowledge of life. ‘The greatest and most valuable part of the com- 
munity live at home, a ae seen to most advantage in their own 
houses. It is there I like to see them; and though sometimes I ma 
have experienced slight inconveniences, rarely ever was I in an Irish 
private house that I did not feel myself at home.’ 


Pursuing his course northwards, Mr. G. visited Hillsborough, 
the paragon of Irish towns, built on the top of a hill; also 
Lisburn, which is likewise an elegant town; and he paused fora 
short time in his progress to mix in the affluent society of Belfast. 
Here he paid a daily visit to the city-library, where he regularly 
found himself alone, the inhabitants of this bustling place having 
little leisure for reading. If literary men, however, were scarce, 
merchants were abundant, and discovered much more jealousy 
of the proceedings of ministers than he had been accustomed to 
find among the same class on the English side of the channel. 


‘From Belfast, he proceeded on foot in the direction of Carrick- 


fergus and Larng, and had additional opportunities of observing 


the peculiarities of the country. 
C2 ¢ I passed 
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¢ I passed several gentlemen’s seats, and passed and met, and was 
overtaken by a number of people, who either bid me good-day, or 
ood-e’en, or stopped to ask me a few questions. Custom renders 
it necessary on an Irish road to say something in passing — the ob- 
servations made to me on the weather were endless — it was hot, 
cold, fine weather, and threatened rain, in the course of half an hour. 
It was impossible, therefore, to give meditation much room. It was 
impossible, for another reason, —the abominable custom of repairing 
the road with stones is almost universal —in one part there was up- 
wards of a mile covered in this manner. I crawled on it for some 
time, but at length found it intolerable —it was a real penance, and 
1 might as well, like Peter Pindar’s pilgrim, have gone to my lady’s 
house of Loretto, with peas in my shoes. I, therefore, got into the 
fields, and scrambled over hedge and ditch as well as I could. I in- 
eurred a heavy curse of the Jewish law, for I am sure I must have 


trod down the standing corn. The road near Larne is more sublime 


than beautiful —it winds along the sea, and in some parts descends so 
abruptly, that one would suppose, like the sun, it was going to bury 
itself in it.— 

¢ Larne is a clean but straggling town. I arrived about seven 
o’clock. I stopped at a quiet little house, ordered dinner, and amused 
myself by looking out of the window till it was ready. An elderly 
man, on a lean horse, rode slowly up to the door. A moment after- 
wards the girl (girls in these small inns are almost always the waiters) 
came in to know if I would allow a stranger to dine with me. _I con- 
sented readily, for there are times when any company is better than a 
man’s own thoughts. 

««¢ He’el be well worth his room,” said the girl, ‘ for he’s a 
knowing chap, and has written a printed buke.”’ 

‘ The lower classes here, like the Scotch, are brought up in an ha- 
bitual reverence for literature, and to have written a printed duke is 
high praise; whether it is an Almanack or Paradise Lost, makes 
little difference. My brother traveller, from his appearance and 
manner, might have been author of a dictionary ; he Was, however, 
only editor of a magazine, and was then abroad collecting orders or 

him a rational and intelligent man — a politician, 
but a gloomy one.’— 

« I quitted Larne next day after breakfast. I took the road to 
Ballymena. I had originally proposed going to Glenarn, and along 
the coast to the Giants’ Causeway. Circumstances have occurred to 
prevent me; and probably will ever now prevent me, yet I should 
strengly recommend this route to every person who visits this part 
of Ireland. The coast is, I understand, highly romantic, the people 
civil and obliging, and the accommodations not uncomfortable. I 
advise the traveller to carry with him Dr. Drummond’s poem on 
the Causeway. The notes contain much valuable matter, and the 
prints are said to be faithfully executed.’ 


In consequence of the mixed society which a person travellin 
in Mr. Gamble’s manner, as a pedestrian, naturally finds, the 


attention is often drawn to the unhappy differences of the 
Irish 
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Trish in religion and politics. The Catholics he found accusing 
the Protestants of “selling the pass on them,” (by whichthey mean 
deserting them,) after having been instrumental in leading them 
into the late rebellion. ‘The fact was that the United Irishmen 
were composed of both religions, although their motives in oppos- 
ing government were materially different: the Protestants were 
enthusiasts for parliamentary reform; the impression of their 
success during the American war, when embodied into volun- 
teer corps, being fresh in their recollection. Scarcely had the 
British government, seconded by Lord Charlemont and other 
moderate patriots, succeeded in smothering the democratic flame 
excited by the American Revolution, when 


¢ About the same time was reared in France that fatal Column 
Bellica, from which was thrown the burning spear, which has cause 
such conflagration on earth. The spirit of Ulster innovation became 
sublimated, and blazed with borrowed violence. The sober Presby- 
terian drew infection from the boiling cauldron of French atheism, 
and while the livid fires gleamed on his visage, he could hardly be 
distinguished from the blood-stained demons, who, with shouts and 
yells, in uncouth and unseemly garb, were dancing round it. He 
associated, he united, he armed himself, with gun, and pike, and lance, 
and appeared resolute to rush on the government he had once so much 
loved and cherished, and which, whatever might be its faults to Ca- 
tholics, had always loved and cherished him. But he appeared only. 
Government did not know him— the Catholic did not know hin— 
perhaps he did not know himself. As long as it was uniting, and 
writing, and speaking, he took the lead ; but when the Rubicon was 
to be passed, when the final decision was to be taken, when the fatal 
sword was to be unsheathed —then his moral sense resumed its influ- 
ence, then the voice of conscience was hearkened to, then his feelings 
and his prejudices, which were slumbering only, awoke. And when 
he. heard of the rebellion in the South, of its butcheries and murders, 
its plunderings and burnings, its horrors aad devastations, he shrunk 
dismayed from his colleagues, and sick of politics, sick of innovation 
and change, wisely reflecting, that as evil is the nature, so it must be 
ever the portion of man, that every where there must be misery, and 
that cruelty is the greatest of all misery, he laid down his unnatural 
weapon, the pike, resumed his natural implement, the shuttle, and 
returned to his allegiance to government, to which, I trust, it will ever 
be his inclination, as it is his duty, even when he disapproves of parts 
of its conduct, tocling. The Catholic now hates him as a renegado, 
and has no confidence in him.’— 
¢ I record with pieasure, that as far as I have been able to learn, 
the conduct of English and regular officers in the North, during that 
melancholy period, was, with a few exceptions, humane. As far as 
was consistent with duty, and sometimes with safety, they endea- 
voured to restrain the excesses of an undisciplined and ungovernable 
army, and to check the blind zeal and headlong fury of some of the 
yeomanry corps, whose passions were inflamed to madness, and whose 
C 3 prejudices 
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judices too often were as strong as their judgements were weak. 
t was almost only when they were not present, or when their autho- 
rity was disregarded, that any of those acts of brutal and useless 
cruelty, about which so much has been said, were perpetrated. I 
think it probable, that more has been said of them than what is true; 
‘but making every allowance for the exaggeration of hate and misre- 
ace of party, enotgh still remains almost to put a man out of 
umour with his nature.’ 


Genteel society in the north of Ireland is divided into two 
great classes; the gentry wo live on their estates and are 
generally descendants of English settlers, and the principal 
linen-merchants and bleachers, who are almost entirely of 
Scotch descent. The latter are Presbyterians, and are viewed 
with little kin iness by their high-church neighbours, as well on 
account of the jealousy of newly-acquired wealth as of a marked 
difference in political feeling. While the loyalty of the gentry 
is of a romantic and exalted kind, the enthusiasm of the Pres- 
byterians seems to have been directed to republicanism. Yet 
the doctrine of separation from England was never palatable 
among tho latter. 


‘ The people here, even amidst the wildest frenzy of revolution, 
still clung to their ancient attachments, and while they listened with 
cold and reluctant ears to the advantages to be gained by a separation 
from England, they became animated and exhilarated, when’ they 
were told, that they were not to run alone the glorious race of re- 


publicanism, but that their English and Scotch brethren were as ready 
as themselves.’ 


However alive Mr. Gamble may be to the effects of the bad 
government of Ireland in former days, he always expresses his 
dissatisfaction in temperate language ; and he deprecates (p.46.) 
a recurrence to insurrection, as replete with evils infinitely 
greater than those of which the inhabitants had cause to com- 
plain. Recent arrangements are, we hope, calculated to heal 
the wounds of former impolicy, and to improve the growing 
disposition in our favour. 


¢ I am pleased,’ Mr. G. says, ‘ to remark, that considerable alte- 
ration has taken place in public opinion, on the subject of the Union. 
I am convinced hardly a Protestant out of Dublin wishes for the re- 
peal of it, nor have I conversed even with one person in this part of 
the kingdom, who regrets the absence of the Irish parliament, except 
on account of the money it spent in the country.’— 

¢ On the importance of Ireland to England, it is unnecessary todwell. 
England does not produce food enough forthe consumption of herinha- 
bitants ; she could neither victual her army nor navy, without the assist- 
ance of Ireland ; she could not even have so large an army or navy to 
eat these victuals without her assistance ; with the progress of commerce 
and luxury, she has become effeminate ; it is never the virtuous part 
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ef manufacturers, but the vicious, therefore, the idle and unemployed, 
that enlist in England. It is in Ireland, therefore, that she must look 
fer her army. The population is immense, ill fed, and ill clad; an 
Englishman in the army leads a life of hardship and want ; an Irish- 
man, a life of luxury and ease; his early habits enable him to live 
upon little, and the hardihood of his frame bears fatigue, that would 
kill many Englishmen; he passes whole days without nourishment, 
apparently -regardless of heat, or cold, or hunger, or thirst. It is 
asserted, that one-third of the army and navy are Irighmen. I have 
no means of ascertaining the truth or falsity of this; but of this I am 
certain, did the Catholic gentry and clergy exert themselves among 
the people, there would be ten soldiers or sailors for one whe goes at 
present ; were the feelings of national or religious interest embodied 
with those, (whatever they may be,) which now operate, how power- 
ful would be the effect, and how easily could the coarse, but energetic 
eloquence of the Irish clergy raise up an army (like the fabled men o 
Cadmus of old,) in the course of a single night.’ 


Mr. Gamble having received a medical education, as we men- 
tioned in our former article, he has taken occasion to introduce 
various remarks on the climate of Ireland. The frequency of rain 
gives to an Englishman, in some degree, the impression of 
dreariness: but a point of more serious consideration is the pree 
valence of cousumptions, in this otherwise healthy country. 
Mr. G. is disposed to attribute it to the unfortunate fashion 
among the females, of going too lightly clad for the variableness 
and dampness of the'climate, and he thinks that a law to compel 
the inhabitants to adopt the use of flannel would be a very 
proper exercise of legislative authority. He is friendly too, 
like his brother traveller Dr. Clarke, to the use of the warm 
bath; since the practice of keeping the surface of the body in 
a clean and therefore in a perspirable state appears to him likely 
to prevent many of the bad effects of indolence, intemperance, 
and coarse diet. In Ireland, however, as in all countries in a 
cool latitude, frequent exercise in the open air is, for most 
constitutions, the true panacea: 


¢ Linen is purchased in its brown state by the bleachers. They 
have men employed for this pape who attend at fairs and markets. 
They have in general a salary of one hundred a-year each, and a small 
allowance for keeping a horse. ‘The fatigue these men undergo is 
extraordinary — some of them ride upwards of four thousand miles in 
the course of a year, which, considering the storm and severity of an 
Irish winter, is equivalent to six thousand in many other countries. 
In their robust frames and florid countenances, we perceive the fa- 
vourable and benign influence of the open air on man, and how infi- 
nitely the advantage of almost constant exposure to it, counterbalances 
the slight inconveniences of cold and rain. A habit of riding in all 
weathers is, I am persuaded, the most effectual means of strengthen- 
ing the frame, and I should recommend every delicate person, whose 
C4 avocations 
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avocations will permit it, (to make use of the words of Dr. Fuller, 
to learn like a Tartar to live on horseback, by which means he wi 
acquire in time the constitution of a Tartar. I have known several 
instances of young men, who appeared to have the strongest predis- 
position to consumption, and who, had they been put to sedentary 
employments, would, in all human probability, have lived a very short 
time, by the healthful fatigue of even severe riding, and long journies, 
become stout and vigorous men. The late Doctor Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, in one of his essays, mentions two cures of consumption in a 
similar manner.— 

‘ The son of a farmer in New Jersey was sent to sea as the last re- 
source for a consumption. Soon after he left the American shore, he 
was taken by a British cruiser, and compelled to share in all the duties 
and hardships of acommon sailor. After serving in this capacity for 
twenty-two months, he made his escape, and landed at Boston, from 
whence he travelled on foot to his father’s house, (nearly four hun- 
dred miles,) where he arrived in perfect health. 

‘ In travelling through New England, Dr. Franklin overtook the 

ost-rider, — and after some inquiries into the history of his life, he 
informed him that he was bred a shoe-maker —that his confinement, 
and other circumstances, had brought on a consumption, for which 
he was ordered, by a physician, to ride on horseback. Finding this 
mode of exercise too expensive, he made interest, upon the death of 
an old post-rider, to succeed to his appointment, in which he per- 
fectly recovered his health in two years. After this he returned to 
his old trade, upon which his consumption returned. He again 
mounted his horse, and rode post, in all seasons and weathers, be- 
tween New York and Connecticut river, (about one hundred and 
forty miles,) in which employment he continued upwards of thirty 
years in perfect health.’— 

‘ I have often had occasion to mention an Irish breakfast —I shall 
notice it again for the last time. I had to-day a most delicious one— 
rich cream and butter, cakes of various descriptions—honey, too, an 
invaluable sweet, of which it is astonishing that use is not more fre- 
quently made—preserved strawberries, and, in short, every article of 
a Scotch breakfast, except marmalade. How preferable was this 
innocent and pastoral meal to the (I must say) brutal custom now so 
prevalent in England, of bringing flesh meat to the breakfast table :— 
the use of flesh meat in the morning injures essentially, and almost im- 
mediately, the breath and teeth. It likewise considerably quickens 
the pulse, rekindling instafitly the fever which sleep has extinguished, 
and when the frame, soft, relaxed, opening in the morning of day, as 
in the morning of life, demands mild and bland food, it wears and irri- 
tates it by the strength of its stimulus.’ : 


In a different part of the book, Mr. Gamble draws a kind of 
parallel between the English manufacturer and the Irish peasant. 
‘Though the one appears in the possession of many comforts, and 
the other seems immersed in wretchedness, the superior health 
of the peasant will be found a counterpoise to many disadvan- 
tages. The enjoyment of this blessing he owes to two things 
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=—the habit of working out of doors, and the nature of his 
food: . | 


‘ Milk and vegetable diet, not only mend his heart and humanize 
his disposition, but give him, if not better health, at least longer life. 
Animal food is a much higher stimulus than vegetable. It quickens 
the circulation much more, and sooner wears out the powers of life. 
The lamp burns the brighter, perhaps, (and only perhaps,) but it 
burns the quicker. I have felt the pulses of a number of nglish and 
Irish peasants, and have always found those of the latter slower tham 
those of the former.’ / 

The author describes the Catholic gentry (p. 28.) as much 
more united than the Protestants, in familiar and affectionate 
intercourse with their humble dependents. He has, at the same 
time, a very proper sense of the imprudent lengths to which the 
Catholic leaders have occasionally gone, in their resolutions at 
public meetings; and while he acquits them wholly of revolu- 
tionary designs, he considers such language as highly dangerous 
when addressed to a body of men labouring under a deep im- 
pression of former wrongs and recent insults. The Catholics 
have long deemed themselves an oppressed and degraded 
part of the community; and they cherish a rooted hatred to 
those members of government whom they regard as instru- 
mental in continuing their political disabilities, A part of these 
unfavourable impressions, Mr. G. thinks, may be removed by 
the recent measure of the interchange of the militia: which 
will have the effect of making the two countries better known 
to each other; of lessening prejudice; and perhaps of awaken- 
ing feelings of mutual kindness : 


‘ [hope the conduct of the Irish inilitia in England will be such 
as to leave favourable impressions of their country behind them. It is 
the more likely to be so, as they are commanded by their own country 
officers, who understand their nature, and can better manage them 
than Englishmen can possibly do. Irish nature requires a vigorous, 
but a flowing rein. English system, which is well adapted to English 
nature, only makes it restive and violent, and, while it provokes its 
mettle, does not increase its speed. The conduct of the English 
militia in Ireland, as far as I have had an opportunity of knowing, 
has been in the highest degree correct and exemplary. They have 
displayed a gentleness of demeanour, and disposition to conciliation, 
not more honourable to themselves, than creditable to their officers.’ 

In the course of his travels, Mr. Gamble passed some time in 
the diocese of Derry, (Londonderry,) and heard in all quarters 
a favourable testimony to the character of the Bishop: whose 
income is said to amount to 18,00ol. a-year; a sum which, in 
the north of Ireland, is equal to 30,0001. in the south of 
England. Our readers may recollect a paragraph which found 


its way a few years ago into the news-papers, and ridiculed his 
Lordship 
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Lordship as a partner in a manufactory and as a bankrupt. The 
libel became the subject of judicial investigation, and was proved 
to have no farther foundation than the failure of one of those 
establishments, in the wilder part of the diocese, to which the 
Bishop is in the habit of making loans of money at moderate 
interest, for the purpose of giving employment to the wretched 
inhabitants of the AE ee oir In the same part of Ireland, 
are the estates of the Marquis of Abercorn; who makes it a 
positive rule to prohibit his tenants from going to law with each 
other, and insists that they shall accommodate their differences 
by appealing to a more speedy and less expensive tribunal. He 
is said to appropriate a considerable part of his own time to the 
adjustment of differences of this description. 

On comparing the present volume with its predecessor, we 
perceive a considerable improvement in the exclusion of com- 
mon-place quotations and abrupt transitions. We were struck, 
however, with a trespass of the latter kind at p. 208., which 
must offend every reader who is affected by the narrative that 

recedes it. In defence of these inequalities, Mr. G. pleads, 

(pref. p. 6.) that he ¢ describes incidents as they arise, and that | 
nature herself writes tragi-comedy.’ An apology of this nature 
cannot avail him with regard to another kind of transgression : 
we mean a diffuse explanation of a familiar practice, such as 
_(p. 191.) the art of spinning, the origin of which he mentions, 
with all imaginable gravity, as being traced to the descendants 
of Phoenician colonists. It may be farther objected that his 
episodes are sometimes of too great length: but we found our- 
selves so much interested in the several narratives, as to think little 
of the space which they are allowed to occupy. On the whole, 
if the former volume may be said, from priority in describing 
the same subjects, to make a stronger impression on the reader, 
the present will be found to possess many claims to the praise 
of animation, and to be less frequently open to animadversion on 

the ground of irregularity of composition. - 








Art. III. An Economical History of the Hebrides and Highlands 

of Scotland. By John Walker, D.D., late Professor of Natural 

istory in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 805. | 

1], 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. r 
Ww: had occasion to mention, in our report of the life of 
Lord Kaimes, (Vol. lxi., p. 94.) that Scotland, aniong many 
other obligations, was indebted to that indefatigable Judge for 
the proposition of a survey of the Hebrides ; and Dr. Walker, a 
clergyman of the church of Scotland, and afterward professor 
of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh, was the 
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person recommended by his Lordship to perform that task. In the 
prosecution of his mission, the Doctor accomplished six journies 
to the Hebrides, between 1760 and 17863 two of which, we are 
informed, were particularly extensive, having continued from 
May to December in each year. He acted, on these occasions, 
in the double capacity of Delegate from the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland and from the Commissioners of the 
forfeited Estates ; being deputed by the former to investigate the 
state of religious instruction, and by the latter to collect informa- 
tion on objects of natural history and statistics. His reports to 
the General Assembly have been preserved in their Records : 
but his communications to the Commissioners of Estates, form- 
ing a large folio volume, have, by some unaccountable negligence, 
in London or Edinburgh, been lost or mislaid ; and no accurate 
copy of them having been left, it is from his other papers that the 
present volumes have been put together. ‘They are ushered in 
by a dedication from Dr. Walker’s executors to the Highland 
Society, but without any notice of the method pursued in com- 
piling them, or any apology for the delay of publication, al- 
though eight years have elapsed since Dr. W.’s death, and more 
than twenty since the cessation of his labours on subjects con- 
nected with the Hebrides. We-shall express an opinion on the 
manner in which the task of publication has been managed, 
after we have presented our readers with an abstract of some of 
the most interesting topics in the work. It contains a minute 
account of the different tenures of land in the Hebrides and High- 
lands; of the condition of the inhabitants ; of the state of tillage 
and pasture ; of the extension of sheep-farming and the progress 
of planting. Under the head of police, a statement is given of 
certain public regulations as to schools, roads, mechanical em- 
ployments, conveyance of merchandise, &c. We shall direct 
our attention, in the first instance, to the climate and state of the 
population. 

‘The climate of the Hebrides, in consequence of the vicinity 
of the sea on all sides, is exempt from intense or continued 
frosts. Snow never lies long, and potatoes may be kept during 
2 whole winter in the ground without injury, though protected 
only by a slight covering of fern. If, however, the keen blasts 
of the east are here little known, the west wind and its fre- 
quent accompaniment, rain, give rise to loud complaints, espe- 
cially in autumn, when the labours of the husbandman are 
about to receive their reward. It follows, therefore, that, 
though not unfit for the production of grain, the climate of the 
Hebrides and West Highlands is much better adapted for 
turnips and other green crops. This observation is applicable 
to the country extending all the way from the Clyde to Cape 

Wrath, 
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Wrath, at the northern extremity of Scotland, a distance of 
nearly 300 miles; throughout the whole of which, whether 
islands or main-land, the climate is remarkably similar. Taking 
the whole of the Hebridian islands, we find that their number, 
great and small, amounts to ninety-five; forming, in all their 
extent, a surface probably of two millions of English acres : of 
which, however, a very small proportion is arable, as is but too 
apparent from their scanty population. Yet small as is this 
population, it is gratifying to observe its progressive increase. 
In the year 1750 the population of the ninety-five inhabited 


islands of the Hebrides appears to have been 49,500 
In 1755 (by Dr. Webster’s enumeration) § 2,200 
In 1771 nearly - - - 63,000 
In 1795 (Statistical Survey) - - 753000 


Among the causes of the favourable progress in late years, 
we may reckon the introduction of the culture of potatoes and 


of the manufacture of kelp, the latter of which affords to the © 


industrious an employment formerly unknown: but the great 
cause of increasing numbers in the Hebrides is to be sought in 
the adoption of the practice of inoculation. Here, as in all 
countries in which the inhabitants live much on fish and other 
animal-food, the epidemic diseases of children prove fatal in an 
unusual degree. ‘The havock made in former ages by the small- 

x was dreadful; and so backward was this remote quarter in 
useful knowlege, that only within this half century has inocu- 
lation been introduced. When once made known, however, it 
encountered no obstacles from superstitious terrors; for the He- 
brideans, being strangers, like the Highlanders, to the notions 
falsely deduced from some tenets of our religion, no sooner saw 
the happy effects of the practice than they embraced it with the 
utmost thankfulness. ‘They knew too well what their families 
and their country had suffered from the malady in its natural 
state, to hesitate in adopting the proffered relief. The exist- 
ence of this scourge accounts for the slow progress of popula- 
tion in the Hebrides in former ages; and in fact a cause of 
powerful operation was requisite to explain the singular con- 
trast between the stationary numbers in the early part of the last 
century and the late rapidity of their increase. It deserves at- 
tention that emigration has been greatest within the last sixty 
years, and that the above-mentioned a is exclusive 
of a multitude who have left their home for Ireland and 
America, as well as for our sea and land-service. 

On turning to the population-accounts of the Highlands on the 
main-land, we find the progressive increase much smaller. The 
parishes in the islands are thirty-two in number; while the 
highland parishes on the main-land, embracing the whole ravge 
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of country in which the Gaelic language is spoken, amount to 
one hundred and thirty. In this wide tract, forming in super- 
ficial extent the half of Scotland, but in general miserably bar- 
ren, the population was aie 
- By Dr. Webster’s enumeration in 1755 - 237,000. 
By the Statistical Reports in 1795 _ - 250,000, 
giving an increase, in forty years, of only 13,000. No doubt, 
the actual augmentation during that time has been much greater: 
but, in addition to the demands from our army, the rapid and 
unprecedented extension of sheep-farming has been productive 
of still greater emigration than inthe Hebrides. No people are 
more strongly attached to the paternal soil than the High- 
landers, and no ordinary cause would have been sufficient to 
drive them from it : but the conversion of farms from the pastur- 
age of horned cattle to that of sheep makes a remarkable dimi- 
nution in the extent of employment for the inhabitants of a 
country ; the former requiring the attendance of many hands 
for the dairy as well as for other purposes, while the sheep 
farmer, with a few servants, can live and become rich in the 
midst of a desert. It wasevident, says Dr. Walker, that, halfa 
century ago, a quantity of pasture situated on such high and 
rugged ground as to be out of the reach of horned cattle was 
lost on almost every hill-farm, for want of sheep. Five hundred 
thousand head of the latter might have been fed on this parti« 
cular kind of pasture, without diminishing the number of the 
former ; and, had ihis been the only change, the production of 
sheep might have promoted instead of reducing the popula- 
tion of the Highlands: but no such limit was observed ;’ sheep 
have been substituted in immense numbers for horned cattle ; 
and no alternative but emigration has been left to a proportion 
of the inhabitants. We must add also the unwelcome accom- 
animent of a considerable rise of rent; which, howsoever jus- 
tified by the example of the low-lands, was new and sudden to 
the hereditary tacksman of the Highlands. Though the ma- 
jority of the refugees repaired to North America, yet, in some 
cases, the mother-country was enabled to retain these frugal 
and hardy sons of the mountains. A colony of Highlanders 
settled at Blair Drummond, Lord Kaimes’s Perthshire estate, 
and have afforded an ample proof of the great exertion of which 
this class of men is capable under judicious and equitable 
regulations. 

If we compare the relative lists of parish-population in the 
years 1755 and 1795, we find that, generally speaking, the 
loss by emigration has been greatest in the parishes bordering 
on the low country. Had it not been for this formidable drain, _ 
mo part of the kingdom would have increased its inhabitants 

more 
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more rapidly than the Highlands. The climate is healthy, the 
sustenance of the people is simple, and their habits are. 
favourable to early marriage. An abundance of fish along the 
coast and inlets of the sea compensates, in. some degree, for 
the scanty product of their hills, while the maladies engendered 
‘in large towns are unknown. In estimating the population of 
England, it is common to assign the average of 4} persons to 
the families of country-parishes, and 4% to the families of 
manufacturing towns: but in the Highlands and Hebrides 5 or 
5% to a family are a safe allowance. In the war of 1756, 
government first began to draw effectual assistance to our army 
and navy from this remote quarter ; and it seems no exaggera- 
tion to set down the proportion sent forth during that war by 
the Hebrides at one-fifth of its able-bodied inhabitants; six 
hundred seamen and two thousand five hundred soldiers 
appearing to have entered the service. On the main-land, the 
recruits were almost all for the army. ‘The returns have not 
been kept with accuracy throughout: but, on turning to 
Lochaber, which deserves the appellation of the ‘ heart of the 
Highlands,” we find that of this warlike race not fewer than a 
third of the able-bodied men repaired to the standards of their 
sovereign. 

The occupants of land in the Highlands are, or rather were, 
of three different kinds, —tacksmen, tenants, and sub-tenants. 
The tacksmen are generally relations of the proprietor, and 
rented farms from 3ol. to 8ol. or rool. a-year ; the tenants are 
the lessees of smaller farms; and the sub-tenants, similar to the 
cottars (cottagers} in the low country, cultivate land to the 
value of a few pounds annually, let to them by the tacksmen. 
This practice of sub-setting is gradually wearing out, and 
these humble occupants are arriving at the possession of 
larger tenures taken directly from the proprietor. Half a 
century ago the re-letting of land, in minute sub-divisions, was 
so general that a sub-tenant was re-allowed for every four pounds 
of rent paid by a tacksman: but as these minor lessees were, 
both in the Highlands and Hebrides, tenants at will, we need 
not wonder that their agricultural habits were and still are 
extremely backward. Without the command of wood or 
iron, and uninstructed in mechanics, their implements of 
husbandry are in general extremely defective, and the labour 
both of men and horses is prodigally thrown away. In many 
parts, the old highland plough is still in use ; a feeble instru- 
ment, four feet and a half long, with a single stilt or handle, 
yet so aukwardly made, in the socle and coulter, as to require 
four horses to draw and three men to attend it. The different 
kinds of grain raised in the Hebrides are oats, rye, and bere, or 
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four-rowed barley: but the quality, as may naturally be con- 
cluded, is very inferior. The increase in the case of barley is six or 
seven times the quantity of the seed; in oats, and rye, only four 
times. —In pasturage, the inhabitants, favoured by a humid 
climate, have been more successful, though they have still 
much to learn ere they can turn it to the best account. The 
grass at the bottom and on the elevation of a hill is so different, 
that to use them indiscriminately is to lose, in a great measure, 
the profit of both. The early grasses, which rise and decay 
during summer, are often to be found (says Dr. Walker) on the 
same farm with that which affords effectual support to cattle 
through the whole year. Yet the Highlanders have hitherto 
attended very little to the propriety of reserving the more late 
and hardy pasturage for winter. Confining their superinten- 
dance to their cows, for the sake of the milk, they allow the 
barren cattle to traverse every ‘part of the farm at will; and-so 
far does this carelessness extend that, in many places, the 
calves are not prevented from ranging, during the early part of 
summer, through the fields of corn. 

A great obstacle, in former days, to the increase of the stock of 
sheep in the Highlands was the havoc occasioned by the Fox. 
Finding refuge in almost inaccessible holds, these animals 
were bolder and stronger than the foxes of the low-lands; and 
no precautions having been taken against them till the middle 
of the last century, it was not unusual for a farmer to lose half 
his lambs before Christmas: a prospect which induced him to 
keep no more sheep than were necessary for his own family. 
In the year 1764, the gentlemen of the Isle of Skye offered a 
premium of three shillings a-head for the destruction of foxes ; 
and in the course of the ensuing year 112 of those animals were 
destroyed in a single district. A perseverance in the same 
plan has gradually reduced the swarms of these depredators, 
and in many parts the fox is now no longer formidable. 
Sheep-farming has, in consequence, been extended fully as far 
as it is advisable, in Dr. Walker’s opinion; and, impressed 
with the belief that sheep have been too generally substituted 
for horned cattle, he takes pains to state (Vol. ii. p. 150.) several 
arguments against the policy of continuing this course. Severe 
winters, which are comparatively but little injurious to the 
larger cattle, may prove almost ruinous to a stock of sheep; and, 
with reference to a distant market, the driving of the former is 
the much easier task. 

The goat is a very antient inhabitant of the Highlands ; and 
no animal is fitter to endure the extremes of heat and cold, or 
to extract his subsistence from a wild and mountainous country. 
On the most stormy hills, he needs no housing, uo shelter, no 
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artificial provender. Lodging at night in secure and inaccessible 
retreats, he was safe from the ravages of the fox; and he formed, 
till within these forty years, a greater proportion of the highland 
farmer’s stock than the sheep. ‘Though the less profitable of 
the two for the purpose of exportation, he is not of inferior 
value for home-use. His tallow is equal to that of the sheep; 
his skin brings a better price, especially when dressed with the 
hair, to make knapsacks and holsters ; and his carcase in the 
Highlands is nearly equal to that of the sheep. To a limited 
extent, therefore, the rearing of the goat is still advisable: but 
it is necessary, above all things, to beware of having him in the 
neighbourhood of young plantations or natural coppices. He is 
a browsing rather than a grazing animal, and crops unmer- 
cifully the young shoots of every tree and shrub: while stone- 
dykes, the ordinary fence for a plantation or coppice, afford no 
security against his bold and destructive ravages. 

Besides the fox, the Eagle in the Highlands is said to be a 
formidable enemy to the sheep-farmer. These birds abound 
greatly, and are of four different species; the golden eagle, 
the ring-tail eagle, the black eagle, and the erne or fawn-killer, 
which is the most numerous of any, and the largest bird 
of prey in Europe. These formidable animals not only kill 
and feed on lambs, as well as on the fawn.of the stag and roe, 
but the erne has strength even to carry them off when they 
are under four or five weeks old. ‘The Commissioners of the 
forfeited estates having employed persons to destroy the eagles 
on those properties, the feet of the birds that were shot, and which 
were all full grown, were packed up and sent to Edinburgh to 
secure the premium ; and, limited as was that extent of ground, 
the number killed was so great as to shew that the injury 
sustained by the sheep-farmers from the eagle must be very 
material. The period at which the Highlands were most 
exposed to suffer from foxes and birds of prey was between 
1745 and 1765; the rebellion of the former year having pro- 
duced the disarming act, which continued in force during the 
whole of the interval. 

In order to prevent the emigration of those inhabitants of the 
country who were thrown out of employment by the extension 
‘of sheep farms, villages have been projected for their reception: 
but the formation of a highland village is no easy task, and 
serves, by its difficulty, to illustrate the peculiar state of 
society in that region. In a thinly peopled tract, each family 
is accustomed to provide every thing within itself; and, as 
few situations in the Highlands offer steady employment to the 
day-labourer or mechanic who wishes to follow a separate 
branch, these families can ill afford to relinquish their old 
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practice. To persons thus situated, it is not enough to offer 
the accommodation of a house: an allotment of land should 
be added, at arent which, for a series of years, ought to be 
merely nominal. If we examine the customs even of the long~ 
settled highland villages, such as Inverary, Oban, Fort William, 
Fort Augustus, and Stornoway, we shall still find an adherence 
to the antient habit of supplying at home the things which are 
most essential for personal convenience. In founding new 
villages in the Highlands, the principal point is vicinity to a 
fishing station, and to a supply of fuel from a peat-moss. The 
former is, in this country, an accommodation of very frequent 
occurrence, and it is to improved regulations in the fishery that 
we are to look for those advantages which may form a coun- 
ter-poise to the evils that impel the inhabitants to emigrate. 
Slow indeed must have been the progress of our government 
in the modification of our fishery-laws, when we find that it is 
in the districts calculated to extract abundant nourishment 
from the sea that the principal emigrations to America have 
taken place. 

The access to fuel occurs more rarely than the sup- 
plies of fish, but a new resource of this description might be 
found in the extension of planting. ‘That sea-air is prejudicial 
to the growth of trees is an erroneous notion, however generally 
adopted: it is exposure to the wind, whether blowing from 
land or water, that checks the vegetation of the tender shoot > 
and in land-locked bays aud arms of the sea, the growth of trees, 
even by the water-side, is as fresh and vigorous as in other 
places. It is neglect, therefore, and not any natural obstacles, 
that has rendered the Hebrides and many districts of the High 
lands bare of wood; a deficiency which is productive of in- 
calculable inconvenience to the inhabitants, with regard to 
building and instruments of labour as well as to fuel. fn some 
of the islands, scarcely a tree or shrub is to be seen, and 
timber is often to be fetched from a great distance in open 
boats: so that the occurrence of a shipwreck affords a 
very welcome supply of timber; though in no part of the 
world is greater humanity shewn to unfortunate mariners, 
This scarcity of wood is the more provoking, because tracts of 
land fit for bearing trees, and scarcely fit for any thing else, 
abound in the Highlands and islands. The great demand for 
timber throughout England in the present age has produced, at . 
last, that recourse to extensive planting, of which it would 
have been well for us that our forefathers had felt the expee 
diency at an earlier epoch. — While on the subject of timber. 
Dr. Walker takes the opportunity of explaining the origin and 
progress of modern planting in Scotland; the rules for pruning 
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and otherwise taking care of trees; and the comparative du- 
rability of those of different sorts. The last object is in most 


_ eases best promoted by keeping timber dry; nothing being so 


destructive as alternate changes from dryness to moisture. 
Oak, though the most durable ship-timber that is afforded by 
the climate of Europe, becomes much decayed on the surface 


after a navigation of thirty or forty — ; though, when kept’ 


dry on shore, as furniture or part of a building, or when per- 
petually submerged, it has been found to last for centuries. 
Even the black poplar, though not accounted a durable wood, 
has been known, when kept dry, to remain sound and useful 
above one hundred years; and various woods are of long du- 
ration when kept constantly under water. Willow-timber 
is well known to be fittest for mill machinery; and alder was 
preferred by the Romans for water-pipes, or for stakes driven 
into marshy grounds. An extraordinary flood of the Tweed 
at Peebles having laid open the lower beams of the dam-head, 
they were found quite entire and fresh, though probably two or 
three hundred years old. . 

As to the backwardness of the Hebrides and West High- 
lands in planting, it will less surprize us when we become 
aware of their tardy progress in other respects. Until 1756, 
not a single post-office was known throughout this extensive 
track of islands and main-land ; but in that year the establish- 
ment of one at Stornoway in the Isle of Lewes took place, and 
was followed by another in the Isle of Skye. In 1767 a post- 
office was erected for the Sound of Ila; and, in 1772, another 
was formed at Appin. Since that time, farther establishments 
have been made ; and highly necessary they were, both for the 
benefit of the fishery and of the ships which pass and repass 
from the west coast of our island to Norway and the Baltic. 
Humanity also called for the means of affording to the relatives 
of our military defenders, who were enlisted in the Highlands, 
the gratification of regular intelligence. As population increases, 
it is to be hoped that fairs and markets will be established in 
the Highlands and islandsg since, in the present difficulty of 


* accomplishing the sale or purchase of goods, the mechanics, 


manufacturers, and fishers must all, in some degree, be farmers: 
a sure way of lessening their utility in other lines. The prin- 
cipal articles exported from the Highlands and islands of Scot- 
land are horned cattle, horses, sheep, hides, wool, skins, 
tallow, kelp, herrings, fish oil, and yarn. The articles of 
import are or should be seed-corn, lin-seed, garden and grass- 
seeds, farming utensils, salt, staves, fishing tackle, cordage, 


_ clothing, hardware, dye-stuffs, and groceries. 


Another example of the rude customs of the Highlands is to 
be found in the use of what is called “ gradan bread,” a 


homely. 
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homely substitute for bread manufactured from flour. To make 
‘¢ pradan bread,” a quantity of corn (oats or barley) in the straw is 
set on fire ; and the grain, being thus sufficiently dried or parched 
for grinding, is gathered up, sifted, and cleaned. It is then 
committed to the quern, a hand corn-mill, by which it is im- 
mediately reduced to meal, and made ready for use. The taste 
of this bread is by no means unsavoury; on the contrary, both 
Highlanders and strangers are disposed to prefer it to bread 
made in the ordinary way: but the waste of corn, and still more 
of straw, is a powerful objection to this method, and should 
be considered as of sufficient weight to authorize its prohibi- 
tion, particularly since the erection of water-mills has become 
almost general. In those of the islands in which, from want of 
water or other causes, no large corn-mills are established, a 
small one, driven by a single horse, will be found an useful sub- 
stitute, and would be greatly preferable to the quern or hand- 
mill; which, in size and shape, exactly corresponds with that 
which the Romans were accustomed to take with them to the 
field, where they prepared their grain in the simple form of 
«¢ pradan bread.” Dr. Walker directs our attention also to the 
aptitude of Scotch granite for mill-stones. ‘Those who haye 
been in the habit of reading the orders and counter-orders of 


our Board of Trade will have observed occasional permissions to 


import from France two articles apparently very different, “ grain 
and burr-stones.” The durre isa granite of great durability, and 
in much repute for mill-stones ; though nowise superior, in 
the present author’s opinion, to the granite of Aberdeen, or to 
that of the lofty mountain of Criffle in Galloway. 

The danger of losing valuable land by drifts of moving sand 
forms a drawback on the value of property in several of the 
Hebridean islands. ‘The grounds overblown with sand in the 
island of Coll amount to feveral thousand acres; and Barra, 
North and South Uist, and part of Long Island, are exposed to 
similar visitations. On the east coast of Scotland, these moving 
sands have beer: known to do considerable mischief; particularly 
in the county of Nairn, and in some fertile tracts of Aberdeen- 
shire. ‘To stop the progress of this evil requires considerable 


labour and attention; as the sand, being kept in motion by every 


breeze, is never suffered to rest so long as to acquire natural 
herbage on its surface. The aid of art becomes accordingly 
indispensable; and to promote the growth of sea-bent was 
formerly considered, both in Holland and this country, the best 
expedient for stopping the movement of sand: but the methods 
hitherto practised have been very insufficient for that purpose, 
and Dr. Walker has given a list (Vol.i. p. 370. 372.) of various 
plants much better adapted for it. Part of these would answer 
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the double purpose of confining the sand and of affording pasture 
to cattle. 

It will be apparent to our readers, from the outline which we 
have given, that Dr. Walker’s book contains a considerable por- 
tion of statistical information. We wish we could add that it 
was worthy of any commendation on the score of arrangement : 
but the work was posthumous; and whether the fault lies with 
the executors or other persons, it has by no means been pre- 
pared for the public eye in the way most likely to be conducive 
to general utility. ‘The composition is loose and diffuse, the 
classification is defective, and repetitions recur without end. 
If the whole was edited from notes or detached papers of the 
deceased author, it would have been no difficult task to have 
abridged where it was not proper otherwise to alter, and to strike 
out in one place the remark which had been already made in 
another. Similar corrections ought to have been applied to that 
quaint phraseology in which Dr. Walker was sometimes disposed 
to indulge. Typographical errors, also, are observable much too 
frequent! y.—With respect to the matter of the work, one of our 
principal objections regards a general indistinctness and even 
inaccuracy as to dates. ‘Things past are described as things 
present, not intentionally indeed, but from want of a due at- 
tention to the difference of epoch. Although the introduction 
professes that the publication contains the observations in 
Dr. Walker’s six journies from 1764 to 1786, and- whatever has 
since oecurred concerning the agricultural and economical histor 
of the Hebrides and Highlands, we consider it as highly defec- 
tive relative to the latter. ‘The present tense is generally used, 
but we would advise the reader to understand it as applicable to 
the last age. All these objections affect the editor more than 
the author ; who, if uot intitled to occupy a leading station im 
the ranks of literature, would in all probability have been careful, 
had his notes been published during his life, to avoid several of the 
errors which it has been our duty to point out. — To conclude, 
this production may be regarded as useful in two respects ; 
in a topographical light, as a description of the Hebrides thirty 
or forty years ago; and in some degree in a more general 
sense, as containing several instructive passages on the subject 
of natural history, a department on which Dr. Walker, from his 
habits as a professor, was qualified to write with advantage. 


_ We made our report of Dr. W.’s Essays on Natural History 
in our Ixxth Vol. N.S. p. 351. 
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Arr. IV. 4 Narrative of the Campaigns of the Loyal Lusitaniar 
Legion, under Brigadier General Sir Robert Wilson, Aide-de-camp 
to His Majesty, and Knight of the Orders of Maria Theresa, and of 
the Tower and Sword. With some Account of the Military 
Operations in Spain and Portugal during the Years 1809, 1810, and_ 
1811. 8vo. pp. 346. gs. Boards. Egerton. 


A MID the rapid succession of political and military events in 
4% the present age, it has not aap kina | ay te that 
actions of distinguished brilliancy have either been inade- 
quately noticed or too soon forgotten. Such, it is said in the 
present publication, has been the lot of the Lusitanian Legion ; 
acorps which probably exists in the memory of most of our 
readers only by transient recollections of news-paper paragraphs. 
From the circumstance of its organization having preceded the 
formation of the more general enlistment of Portuguese under 
Marshal Beresford, its commander, Sir Robert Wilson, appears 
to have been reluctant to submjt to incorporation in the larger 
mass: while Government, actuated by general views, was un- 
willing to grant to an individual, however meritorious, a distinc- 
tion which was likely to be productive of dissatisfaction to others. 
It has, in consequence, unluckily happened that several officers, 
who served gallantly in the Legion, consider themselves as 
neglected, and the present narrative forms a kind of appeal to 
the public on their part. It has been composed by one of the 
junior officers, and appears with the concurrence of Colonel 
Mayne, the second in command of the Legion. 

At the end of 1807, when Portugal was occupied by the 
French under Junot, many Portuguese officers resisted the 
seducing offers of Bonaparte, and sought refuge in England ; 
and in the following summer, when the general revolt of Spain 
opened a favourable prospect, it was determined to organize a 
force of native Portuguese. The first step towards this object 
was the formation of a corps to be officered partly by British, 
and partly by the Portuguese gentlemen who had emigrated to 
England. ‘The Bishop of Oporto, now Patriarch of Portugal, 
took a zealous share in its establishment: Sir Robert Wilson 
was placed at its head; and, having landed with his Portuguese 
comrades at Oporto, he proceeded to levy and equip his ep 
for service. ‘The recruits were principally from among the 
hardy peasantry of the north of Portugal, whose zeal made 
many more offer their services than could be supplied with 
arms and clothing. . The corps consisted of three battalions of 
light infantry, with some cavalry and artillery, forming together 
a force of 2000 men, under the name of the Loyal Lusitanian 
Legion. Sir Robert Wilson, determined to lose no time, set 
out in the middle of December with half his force towards 
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Spain. The roads, at all times bad, were in this season nearl? 
impassible, so that the cavalry were frequently obliged to swinr 
their horses: but they had reached the neighbourhood of 
Almeida, when Bonaparte’s rapid progress, and Sir John Moore’s 
retreat, threw a general gloom over the face of affairs. Sir Robert, 
however, being permitted to use his discretion either to withdraw 
or remain, determined on the latter, with the concurrence of 
his officers, and moved forwards to impede, as much as he could, 
the advance of the French corps proceeding towards Portugal. 
A principal part of his plan was to conceal the smallness of his 
force, and to appear to occupy, or at least to traverse, a large 
tract of country: the consequence of which was that, through- 
out the campaign, the French paid the Legion the compliment 
of supposing it to be twice or thrice its real strength. It was 
dressed in British uniform, and contrived frequently to shew 
itself in places in which it was least expected. At one 
point, the dragoons of the corps succeeded in surprising and 
making prisoners a French outpost; and soon afterward a 
stronger detachment shewed itself at the town of Ledesma, on 
the rivet Tormes, at the critical moment when the French were 
on thé eve of laying it under contribution. The presence of 
the Légion in this province had the double advantage of collect- 
ing the fugitives from Sir John Moore’s army, and of restraining 
the plundering parties of the French. It derived also considerable 
advantage from the assistance of the Guerrillas; and the 
peasantry shewed, on all occasions, a warm attachment to it, and 
an inveterate enmity to the French. Aware of the reluctance 
with which the foreigners remained in the French service, 
Sir R. Wilson encouraged them to desert, by distributing hand- 
bills written in their native language, and offering them the 

option of being sent home or of entering the British army. 
Lord Wellington, having arrived in Portugal in Spring 18609, 
soon began offensive operations against the French. In the 
movements consequent on the opening of the campaign, the 
Legion was attached to General M‘Kenzie’s corps on the 
Tagus, and formed the advance at Alcantara, where is a noble 
Roman bridge, built in the days of Trajan. The town is on 
the south bank; and the Legion, posted on the north, had to 
sustain, with the aid of a battery, the defence of the passage 
during the best part of the day against an advancing army of 
31,000 men. This affair took place on the 14th May 1809, 
the object of the French being to silence the battery, and pass 
the river speedily ; that of the Legion to cause them as much 
loss as possible. ‘The artillery of the Legion commanded the 
bridge, and began to play as soon as the enemy came within 
seach: but the French returned the fire with much effect; the 
distance 
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distance being short enough to admit also of a destructive fire, 
of musquetry from both sides. After having stood its ground 
from morning till afternoon, the Legion was compelled to retire, 
with the loss of 260 men, but with the satisfaction of injuring 
the enemy to probably three times that amount. ‘This gallant 
resistance reflected the greatest credit on the Legion, and 
on Colonel Mayne, who commanded in Sir Robert Wilson’s 
absence. 

The next operations of the Legion were in connection with 
the movements which led to the battle of Talavera. As the 
Spaniardshad still a numerousarmy, Lord Wellington wasinduced 
to entertain the idea of offensive operations. Combining therefore 
his movements with those of Cuesta, and unapprized how little 
dependence he could place on this associate, he advanced towards 
Talavera, directing Sir Robert Wilson to keep the enemy in 
alarm by approaching Madrid. Sir Robert came sufficiently 
near to hold communication with a part of the inhabitants, 
while the French garrison falt it necessary to concentrate them- 
selves. The city was in a ferment; yet the governor, Beliard, 
who has so long commanded there, and whose character seems 
worthy of a better service, had the courage to ride unattended 
through the streets : intreating the inhabitants to wait the result 
of the expected battle; and assuring them that, if the allies 
proved successful, he would give up the city tothem. Sir Robert 
was recalled as soon as the junction of the French troops at 
Talavera rendered a battle inevitable ; and though he returned 
too late to take a share in that action, he was instrumental in 
weakening the enemy’s efforts by coming within sight in the 
afternoon of the day, and obliging the French to watch him with 
a considerable body. After the battle, he re-advanced in the 
direction of Madrid, having been directed to communicate with 
General Cuesta: but the latter retired unexpectedly, leaving Sir 
Robert in the midst of enemies. Here his men had occasion 
for all their characteristic celerity; and the Tagus opposing 
their retreat to the south, their only resource was to force their 
way to the mountains in the west. ‘To the west accordingly 
they marched, crossing by. the way detached parties of the 
enemy, attacking them when it was necessary to clear a passage, 
but trusting chiefly for their safety to expedition and knowlege 
of the country. Having succeeded in putting themselves out 
of danger, they discovered on the morning of the 12th August 
a considerable quantity of dust rising on the great road in their 
rear; and they learned from a peasant, for with the British 
army they hadobtained no communication during aweek, that this 
dust proceeded from the march of a strong body of the enemy. 
Hoping to impede their progress, or at all events to cause them 
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a considerable loss, Sir Robert returned; took post in a fa- 
vourable position in front of the town of Bainos ; and, station- 
ing two companies in ambush, and availing himself of the ad- 
vantage of the ground, he made an obstinate resistance, killing 
and wounding a number of the enemy. ‘Towards evening, 
however, the superior force of the French and their agility in 
mountain-warfare obliged the Legion to give way, with a loss 
of 300 or 400 men; that of the enemy being apparently 500 or 
600. ‘The action would not have been attempted, had Sir 
Robert been apprized that the British army had desisted from 
offensive operations. 
This affair at Bainds was the last exploit of the Legion as 
a separate corps. Since the spring of the year, an army of Portu- 
uese had been in a course of formation under Marshal Beresford: 
but Sir Robert Wilson had avoided attaching his corps to it, and 
had wished to be considered as a part of the British army. The 
consequence was a coolness, from whose fault we pretend not 
to decide, between him and Marshal Beresford. With the view 
of getting the Legion placed on the British establishment, Sir 
Robert Wilson and Colonel Mayne repaired to London: but 
government declined to interfere ; and neither of these officers 
returned to the Peninsula. The corps was afterward brought 
farther into the interior of Portugal, and each battalion was re- 
cruited to a thousand men, previously to its incorporation with 
the rest of the Portuguese. Part of the Legion had a share in the 
lorious action of Busaco, where they belonged to General 
Leith’s division; and they retreated with Lord Wellington to the 
lines of Cintra, where their soldier-like appearance attracted his 
Lordship’s observation. In the subsequent action of Fuentes 
d’Honore, a divisionof the corps was engaged; and the rest were 
destined to sustain considerable loss at the siege of Olivenza 
and the sanguinary struggle of Albuera. In that battle, in which 
the writer of this volume considers our infantry to have been 
injudiciously posted, a division of the Lusitanian Legion made, 
with the Fuzileer brigade, that final charge which retrieved the 
fortune of the day, and drove the French from the elevated 
round which they had gained. Here, as in most charges, it 
proved that the party attacked did not stand a close encounter 
with the assailants ; a circumstance to which we advert, because 
ordinary readers are apt to imagine that a charge with the 
bayonet necessarily, or at least generally, leads to actual 
contact. In nine cases out of ten, however, it will be found 
that the column, or line, which has advanced.in despite of the 
havock made in its ranks by the enemy’s fire, will strike such 
terror on its near approach as to awe its opponents into flight. 
Such, be it remembered, was the case at Maida, at Barrosa, and, 
more 
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more recently, at Salamanca: such also was the case at Albuera, 
though the French were flushed with previous success, and sup- 
ported by a formidable artillery. They discharged their musquets 
on our approaching line with great execution, but, on seeing 
their persevering antagonists within a few yards of them, they 
gave way with the greatest precipitation. Dearly, indeed, was 
the advantage purchased on our part; for of the 3000 British 
and Portuguese who marched to this desperate charge, scarcely 
1000 remained effective after they had accomplished the rout 
of the enemy.—Here ends the military narrative, the Lusitanian 
Legion being henceforwards wholly incorporated with the Por- 
tuguese Cagadores. 

We decline any discussion of the subjects of contention 
between Marshal Beresford and the commanders of the Legion. 
On such occasions, it generally happens that faults may be al- 
leged on both sides; and it is always to be lamented when men, 
substantially allied to each other in patriotism and energy, allow 
the influence of minor feelings to impair the extent of their ex- 
ertions for their country.— With regard to the character of this 
publication as a composition, we cannot help regretting that it 
was not put on the footing of a plain journal, with a studied 
attention to perspicuity in dates and positions. A map of the 
country ought also to have been prefixed ; and, above all, con- 
fident and exaggerating language should have been carefully 
avoided. ‘The young officer, who composed the detail, we pre- 
sume to be more skilful in conducting an adventurous enter- 

rize than in selecting the circumstances of literary description : 
But he gives proof of having had the benefit of a liberal 
education. —'To the narrative is prefixed an account of Por- 
tugal, and in the notes are introduced brief descriptions of 


towns situated in the scene of military operations. We extract 
a few detached passages : 


¢ The inhabitants of the northern provinces are esteemed more in- 
dustrious and sincere than those of the south, who are reckoned more 
polite and indolent. : 

‘ In general, the Portugueze are a fine race, with regular features 
embrowned by the sun, and dark expressive eyes. They are friendly 
to strangers, particularly to those of the Roman Catholic persuasion*. 

‘ The women are of small stature, yet graceful. Ladies of rank 
still work at the distaff, and the oriental custom of sitting at the doors 
on cushions is often practised. The peasantry remain miserable vas- 
sals of the fidalgos, or gentlemen, living on salt-fish and ve zetables. 
In their diet, the Portuguese are abstemious, and the beauty of the 
climate induces them to live in the oven air, the house being merely 


—— 





‘ * Hence probably the great influence which some Iiish oificers 
possess at this moment in the allied armies.’ 
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a convenience to sleep in. ‘The games are billiards, cards, and dice. 
The common people fence with a quarter staff ; but their chief delight 
is in their bull fights. The arts and sciences are almost entirely ne- 
glected, except by a few of the clergy.’— ¢ Education, too, is much 
neglected in Portugal.’ — 

‘ Almeida is a strong fortification ; six royal bastions of stone, and 
as many ravelins; a good ditch and a covered way. On a lofty 
mound, in the centre of the town, is a citadel remarkable for strength, 
with magazines bomb proof; within the walls are wells of water, and 
Near it is a fine spring. 

‘ Ciudad Rodrigo stands on a stone rock on the banks of the 
Agueda ; a large square tower with battlements and loop holes over- 
looks the bridge, and you entef the fortress, with an idea it is a strong 
place, but it is an irregular fortification, and far otherwise. The 
streets in the town are very bad and narrow, and there is nothing re- 
markable but a cathedral which is of tolerable beauty. = - 

‘ Salamanca, a city famous among the Romans, is chiefly placed 
on three sand-stone hills in an inlet of the Tormes, a few leagues 
before it falls into the Douro. There is here a handsome Roman 
bridge over the ‘Tormes, in the centre of which is a square tower, and 
a gateway which formerly contained a portcullis ; this object and the 
towers and domes of the buildings of the city form an imposin 
spectacle. ‘The city is entered from the bridge by a triumphal ar 
of the Romans, from which the principal street descends. The Uni- 
versity of Salamanca long attracted students from every part of Eu- 
rope ; but is now no longer celebrated.’ 


A memoir of the Bishop of Oporto, and a great variety of 
official papers, are inserted as matters of appendix, and form 
two-thirds of the volume. Lo 





Art. V. A Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, during the Year 
1812. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. 4to. pp. 282. with Two 
Maps, and a Portrait of Prince Koutousoff. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. 


Longman and Co. 1813. 


Arr. VI. Sketch of the Russian Campaign in 1812. “By the 
Honourable Robert Clifford. Folio Sheet. 7s. 6d. Cary. 


Arr. VII. The Retreat of the French. Translated from a German 
Pamphlet published at Petersburgh. 8vo. pp.43. Budd. 1813. 


TT campaign of 1812 was of so extraordinary a nature, both 
in itself and in its influence on the state of Europe, that it 
merits a very minute and attentive relation. Until lately, it 
was known to the community at large only by news-paper 
accounts; and though we were sufficiently apprized of its 

rand outlines, several points remained to be cleared up before 
a political calculator could pronounce that his mind was satis- 


fied regarding the causes and consequences of some important 
7% occur- 
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occurrences. The ‘public had seen little else than the bulletins 
on both sides; and greatly superior as the Russians may be 
to the French in point of veracity, these documents, composed 
at a time when popular enthusiasm must be sustained, are made 
to exhibit invariably the fair side of the picture. There are, 
moreover, a number of private motives and proceedings, which 
cannot be introduced into a communication that is open to all the 
world. We have yet to learn the reasons which induced Bo- 
Naparte to remain at Moscow till so‘late a date as the 2oth 
of October; and we are still unapprized whether, in the des- 
perate conflict of Malo Yaroslaven, his intention was to attempt 
a passage to the south-west, or merely to cover his retreat to 
Wiasma. A question of more importance is whether it would 
at any time have been practicable, by any exertion or manage~ 
ment, to have made him and his principal officers prisoners ; 
agreeably to the hopes which many of us entertained at the 
anxious interval during which Smolensko was said to be sur- 
rounded, and the passage of the Dnieper commanded by the 
Russians. | 

Eager to arrive at a solution of these difficulties, we opened 
the volume of Sir R. K. Porter, whose residence in Russia 
would enable him, we imagined, to relate with advantage the 
memorable events of the campaign. ‘The unusual interest of 
the subject prepared us to expect that pains would have been 
taken to exhibit clear and accurate details, and to confirm them 
by the addition of documents which had not found their way 
to the public through the channel of news-papers. We had 
soon, however, the disappointment of discovering that, what- 
ever Sir R. K. Porter’s talents may be in painting, he is a total 
stranger to the duties of an historian. In this costly quarto, 
we meet, in regard to facts, with little that has not been 
detailed to all Europe by the medium of daily publications ; 
and the additions consist of effusions on the part of the writer, 
which are couched in a style of ridiculous exaggeration. We 
find here no sagacity in tracing the latent objects of Bonaparte’s 
intrigues, or in analyzing the military plans of the Russian com- 
manders ; and, like the historian who excused himself zn toto 
from the trouble of thinking, ’this author deals in nothing but 
ebullitions and apostrophes. For examples, the following pas- 
sages may be quoted from the second and third pages: 


‘ The machinations of Napoleon have ever been as much against 
the principles, as the personal liberties of men. Former conquerors 
were content with subjecting nations by the power of the sword. 
His aim is a deeper destruction ; he attacks the moral principle. He 
subdues, by seduction, from the rule of law, from the standard of 
conscience ; and having, like the arch fiend, tramelled the souls ‘m 
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his captives, he hopes to-keep them in perpetual, because desperate, 
slavery. I need not patticularize the objects in Russia, of this his 
system of mental vassalage : some few, fell victims to his spells, but 
the many, the worthy of the name of Russians, remained impregnable 
to the most determined, most wily assaults of his art.’— 

‘ The common disturber of Europe soon learned from his agents in 
Russia, that it was their opinion the people was not to be corrupted 3 
and that his favourite system could not, by any method whatever, be 
forced upon the ruler of such a people. Napoleon laughed at these 
eepeeseeintions. A man without honour, believes the integrity of all 
others impugnable. He is a very Proteus in politics. Again and 
again every subtilty was tried, every temptation offered: but Alex- 
ander frowned on the vain art, and repulsed it. 

‘ Napoleon continued to dissemble and to intrigue, for the moment 
of unfolding his ultimate plans was not yet arrived; and with a sem- 
blance of the most ardent friendship, grasping at the most intimate 
bonds of connection, he essayed to cajole the unsullied faith of the 
Emperor Alexander. Even while his serpent-tongue wove this 
Machiavellian net, with hands more numerous than those of Briareus, 
he was secretly preparing the means of subverting the Russian Em- 
pire, and establishing upon its ruins and those of Europe a dominion 
that would command the sovereignty of the world.’ 





ee Se 


In former days, when Bonaparte appeared a wonderful hero 
in the eyes of Sir R. K. Porter, and the battle of Lodi was ac- 
counted a fit object for exhibition in the British metropolis, we 
were struck with the bold inaccuracy of the painter; who, if 
our memory does not deceive us, placed the French General 
Ferino on the bridge of Lodi, at the time when he was fighting 
valiantly under Moreau at the distance of 400 miles. With 
equal accuracy, we are told, in the present table of contents, of 
the death of Marshal Oudinot; who, however, has found 
means to make a resurrection, and has already borne a conspi- 
cuous part in the sanguinary conflicts of the present campaign. 
In some places, such as in the account of the battle of Boro- 
dino, Sir R. K. P. condescends to state circumstances in plain 
language for a few pages: but he seems always impatient to fly 
off to his favourite region of metaphor and amplification; and, 
since neither his knowlege nor his genius is equal to these 
flights, we have the mortification of meeting with many 
woeful specimens of bathos and common-place. 

If, therefore, a reader flatters himself that this volume will 
present him with new and important facts relating to this eventful 
campaign, he will experience a grievous disappointment. The 
unparalleled horrors of the retreat are indeed depicted in glowing 
colours, and must appal the mind of every person who has either 
feeling or comprehension: but, on the whole, the most that 
can be said in favour of the work is that it exhibits, in a con- 
nected view, more circumstances than have hitherto been put 
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together in any single publication: but to glean the know- 
lege which this collection affords, it is necessary to wade not 
only through verbiage, but through a variety of errors which 
evidently shew that the author isa reg to military combina- 
tions. icant was a 8 noted for his activity in espionage; 
yet Sir R. K. Porter seriously believes that, for many days after 
the battle of Borodino, and his entrance into Moscow, the French 
Emperor was ignorant of the march of the Russiam-army. He 
says, ‘ The French army, after having lost sight of the Russian 
force (a body of 150,000 men!) for many days, at length, to 
their astonishment, found it close to their rear, and made the 
discovery at the very time when their advanced parties were 
rambling about at a considerable distance, in search of it.’ 

The appendix contains a few public papers, of which the 
principal are French bulletins : but they have been allowed to pass 
through the press in the most careless manner, and are in their 
present state almost unintelligible. ‘Two good maps of Bona- 
parte’s advance and retreat are prefixed: but as to intercepted 
documents, we find none, except the few letters which ap- 
peared at the time in the news-papers. 

We may now advert to the ‘Sketch of the Campaign’ adver- 
tized under the name of the Honourable Robert Clifford. This 
is merely a folio sheet, of which the upper half contains a map 
or draught of Bonaparte’s movements, while the lower half 
consists of a brief journal of the operations. Small as this 
sketch is, it gives the reader a much more accurate view of the 
succession of events than he will easily be able to obtain from the 
pompous narrative of Sir R. K. Porter. We meet here with 
no exaggerating effusions: the situation of the French head- 
quarters, on each particular day, are distinctly specified, and a 
notice of each important event is added in a few words. The 
French bulletins have been made to supply the dates of the oc« 
cupancy of particular positions, while the computations of 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, have been drawn from a less 
suspicious source. — Our only objection to this publication re- 
lates to the improper mode in which it has been advertized ; 
the public being induced to consider as a book that which is 
nothing more than a chart with explanatory notes. 

The tract intitled the * Retreat of the French’ is a brief notice 
of the leading events that occurred in the course of this disas- 
trous operation. It divides Bonaparte’s retrograde march into 
three periods ; first, from Moscow to Krasnoi; secondly, from 
Krasnoi to the river Beresina; thirdly, from the Beresina to 
Kowno and the Prussian frontier. After having exhibited an 


impressive picture of the frightful havock in the French army 


in the first period of the retreat, the writer remarks (p; 29.), 
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that at Krasnoi, in the middle of November, circumstances as- 
sumed, for a time, an appearance less unfavourable to those 
troops: they were now entering on a line of magazines, and 
Kutusoff’s advance had been unavoidably delayed by the actions 
with Davoust and Ney: they were drawing near, likewise, to 
the comparatively fresh corps of Qudinot and Victor..— Here 
we find an explanation of the means of Bonaparte’s escape, at 
the time when, to judge from news-paper reports, his own sur- 
render and that of his army appeared a matter of course. It 
had been asserted by sanguine persons that a body of Cossacks, 
detached before the main Russian army, had destroyed the ma- 
gazines beyond Smolensko ; and that Witgenstein, having taken 
the post of Orscha, was enabled to command the passage of the 
Dnieper. ‘The fact, however, was that Witgenstein, skilful as 
were his combinations, could not venture to attack Victor, nor 
to do more with regard to Bonaparte than keep on his flank, 
and force him to an encounter with Tchitchagoff. This con- 
duct led to the obstinate conflicts near the Beresina, the bridges 
on which had been destroyed by the Russians. By making 
great sacrifices of human lives, Bonaparte succeeded in getting 
two new bridges thrown over, and in carrying 4o,ooo men 
across on the 26th and 27th November. It would be difficult 
to describe the confusion and terror which prevailed; cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, all struggling to pass over first, while the 
weaker were forced into the river or trampled under foot b 
the stronger, whose progress they impeded. On the latter day, 
Witgenstein attacked the rear-guard ; and, after a bloody action, 
he forced a corps of 7000 men to lay down their arms. Of the 
40,000 who passed, a part (perhaps the half) was the miserable 
remnant of the host which had penetrated into Russia, and the 
other part consisted of the less exhausted followers of Oudinot, 
Dombrowski, and Victor. On the 28th, Tchitchagoff attacked 
the army that had passed, near the town of Zembin, and pur- 
sued it to the eastward. From this time forwards, the retreat 
~ became an absolute rout, the French flying at the mere cry of 
Cossacks, and perishing every night in great numbers from the 
extremity of the weather. At Molodechno, on the third De- 
cember, said the French bulletin, “ the army met the first con- 
voys from Wilna ;” that is, it was joined by some fresh troops 
sent forwards for the purpose of being sacrificed in insuring 
Bonaparte’s escape. A similar fate befell the division of Loison, 
which had arrived from Konigsberg, and was sent to Ozimana. 
At Wilna, and at Kowno, many thousand invalids were left 
behind ; and the troops that escaped over the Niemen appear 
to have been merely those which were stationed along the latter 
part of the road. ‘The army which had been in Russia, and even 
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the divisions of Victor and Oudinot, seem allto have perished, 
or to have been made prisoners; with the exception of the 
superior officers, who escaped by availing themselves of the 
remnant of the horses that were in a serviceable state. Dread- 


ful is the picture ; and impressive ought to be the lesson which 
it conveys ! 
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Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1812. PartsI. and II. 4to. 17s. 6d, 


each, sewed. Nicol and Son. 


PHyYsIOLOGICAL and CHEMICAL Papers in Part I. 


4N Account of some Peculiarities in the Structure of the Organ 
++ of Hearing, in the Balena Mysticetus of Linnaeus. By Ev. 
Home, Esq., F.R.S.— Our readers will recollect that the 
author (now Sir Everard Home, Bart.) gave an account some 
time ago of the comparative anatomy of the ear of the elephant. 
As the balena mysticetus, the animal from which whale-bone is 
obtained, possesses this organ of very great size, he was anxious 
to procure the means of examining its structure ; and this op- 
portunity having at length occurred, he has now given the result 
of his investigation. ‘The structure of the tympanum in this 
species of whale differs essentially from that of the elephant, in 
which the central part is tendinous; while in the whale the 
tympanum seems to consist of one regular muscle, which is 
composed of fibres that have their origin at one side of the 
bone, and stretch over to the opposite side. ‘The greatest pe- 
culiarity, however, in the ear of this whale, depends on the 
situation of the small bones, or ossicles, with respect to the tym- 
panum ; since, instead of being placed in the Ee cavity, 
these ossicles are lodged in a hollow bone, which is imbedded 
in a mass of fat, and is surrounded by the petrous part of the 
temporal bone. ‘The connection between the tympanum and 
the malleus is formed by a membrane which is stretched across 
the cavity of the tympanum, having one edge in contact with 
this part, and the other extremity reaching to the shorter handle 
of the malleus. The description is, as_ usual, illustrated with 
plates, which are apparently correct and expressive. 

Chemical Researches on the Blood, and some other Animal Fluids. 
By W.T. Brande, Esq., F.R.S. Communicated to the Society 
for the Improvement of Animal Chemistry, and by them to 
the Royal Society. — The principal object of this paper is to 
ascertain the nature of the colouring matter in the blood, but 
the author gives also the results of some experiments which he 


had an opportunity of making on chyle and lymph. The for- 
mer 
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mer of these fluids, as procured from the thoracid duct a few 
hours after the animal had taken a plentiful supply of food, was 
found to be without colour or odour, to possess a saltish 
and sweetish taste, and to be very slightly alkaline. In about 
ten minutes after it had been removed from the duct, it con- 

eted; and after some hours it separated into two distinct 
sn one solid and the other fluid: the solid part nearly re- 
sembling the caseous matter of milk, and the fluid consisting 
chiefly of water, holding in solution a little albumen, with a 
minute quantity of some saline substances. The lymph ap- 
pears to consist of little else than water. 

The coloring matter was obtained by agitating the coagulum 
so as to diffuse the red particles through the serum, from which 
they afterward subsided, and were thus left nearly in an 
unmixed state. When viewed through a microscope, their 
globular nature is distinctly visible. ‘They appear to consist 
of two distinct parts, the proper globule, and a coloring 
matter attached to it, or diffused through its substance. It is 
this coloring matter alone which 1s soluble in water, and 


imparts the redness to it; the globule itself not being 


miscible with this fluid, but remaining suspended or floating 
on its surface. The author describes with considerable minute- 
ness the effect of different re-agents on this coloring matter, 
particularly heat, acids, and alkalis. One of the most impor- 
tant conclusions derived from these experiments, with respect 
to the coloring matter, is that it does not appear to depend in 
any degree on iron, which has been generally supposed to be 
the case: but no more iron is found in the ashes of the coloring 
matter of the blood, than in those of chyle and lymph. —It 
would seem that this coloring matter might become an object 
of attention to the dyer, in some of his manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

On a Gaseous Compound of Carbonic Oxide and Chlorine. By 
John Davy, Esq. — Our scientific readers are acquainted with 
the attempts that have been made, first by MM. Gay-Lussac 
and Thénard, and afterward by Mr. Murray of Edinburgh, to 
unite together the carbonic oxyd and the oxymuriatic gases ; 
efforts which were invariably found to be unsuccessful. 
We are informed, however, that Mr. John Davy has been able 
to accomplish this object, and apparently without any difficulty. 
It is simply stated that the gases were put in contact, and 
exposed to a bright light for a quarter of an hour; when the 
mixture was diminished to half its original bulk, and a gas was 
left with properties different from those of either of the consti- 
tuents. ‘The object of the present paper is to detail the proper- 


ties of this new gas. One of the most remarkable is the great 
quantity 
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quantity of ammonia which it has the power of dissolving, and 
which is equal to four times its own bulk: the compound seems 
to possess many of the characteristics of a neutral salt. When 
the new gas was heated in contact with metals, the effect 
was to decompose it; the oxymuriatic gas uniting to the 
metal, while the carbonic oxyd was left unchanged. Sulphur 
and phosphorus are sublimed in the gas without experiencing 
any alteration. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, when 
fired by the electric spark in contact with the new gas, 
decomposes it, and forms the muriatic and carbonic acid gases. 
A similar effect takes place when the new gas is eraniddetied 
over water. — As this gas has been hitherto produced only by 
the action of light, Mr. Davy proposes to name it phosgene. 

A Narrative of the Eruption of a Volcano in the Sea off the 
Island of St. Michael. By S. Tillard, Esq., Captain in the 
Royal Navy.— The formation of a volcanic island in the 
neighbourhood of the Azores is a fact which has already in 
different ways been made known to the public, and of which 
an authentic account is here communicated by an eye-witness. 
The eruption seems to have been attended with the usual 
volcanic appearances, and to have been remarkable only for its 
magnitude and the peculiarity of its situation. The new island 
rose to the height of about 80 yards above the level of the 
ocean, and was computed to be something less than a mile 
in circumference.—Since this paper was written, the island is 
said to have suddenly disappeared. 

On the primitive Crystals of Carbonate of Lime, Bitter-Spar, 
and Iron-Spar. By W.H. Wollaston, M.D., Sec. R.S.— 
By means of the instrument which he invented for measuring 
the minute angles of crystals, and which he named the 
Goniometer, Dr. Wollaston has been able to discover a dif- 
ference in the primitive figure of the three minerals mentioned 
in the title, and thus to evince a gfeat anomaly in geological 
science. ‘These substances, although totally different in their 
chemical composition, were supposed to have the same form of 
crystals: but Dr. Wollaston has ascertained that the angles 
are respectively 105°, 1064°, and 107°. 


Observations intended to shew that the progressive Motion of 


Snakes is partly performed by Means of the Ribs. By Ev. Home, 
Esq., F.R.S.— An opportunity of viewing a living animal of 
the coluber species having occurred to Sir Jos. Banks, he con- 
ceived that he observed some peculiarity in the action of the 
ribs ; and having communicated his ideas to Mr. Home, that 
gentleman found that the animal was possessed of a curious 
mechanism, by which the ribs assist in its progressive motion. 
This mechanism is described, and is illustrated by engravings, 
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without a reference to which it would not be easy for us to 
render it intelligible. 

An Account of some Experiments on the Combinations of different 
Metals and Chlorine, &9c. By John Davy, Esq. — The metallic 
combinations which form the principal subject of this paper are 
such as would, according to the usual nomenclature, be called 
oxymuriates; but the author likewise relates many experiments 
on the proportions in which metals combine with sulphur and 
oxygen. ‘The oxymuriates of which we have an account are 
those of copper, tin, iron, manganese, lead, zinc, arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth. ‘The experiments are numerous, and 
seem to have been performed with accuracy, but they are 
of a kind which do not easily admit of any abstract or analysis. 
In the fifth section, ‘ On the Relation between thé Proportion of 
Oxygene and Chlorine in Combination with several Metals,’ a 
general principle is introduced that is of considerable impor- 
tance, both with respect to chemical hypothesis and to the 
analysis of metallic compounds. 


‘ From a great variety of facts, (says Mr. Davy,) it appears that 
oxygene and chlorine combine with bodies in the ratio of 7.5 to 
33-6. With one part by weight of hydrogene, for example, 7.5 
of oxygene unite to form water, and 33.6 of chlorine unite with the 
same proportion to produce muriatic acid gas. ‘To judge therefore 
of the accuracy of the analyses of the preceding combinations of the 
metals and oda it is only necessary to compare them with the 
analyses of the oxides of the same metals. If the two agree, there 
will be reason to consider them both correct ; but should they disagree, 
there is equal reason for supposing one or both of them to be wrong.’ 


Mr. D. then proceeds to compare the oxyds of the different 
metals, as ascertained by preceding chemists, with the results 
of his own experiments on the combination of the same metals 
with the oxymuriatic acid. In some cases, the agreement is 
striking ; and in others, where a difference’ may be perceived, 
we have reason to suspect inaccuracy in the proportions 
assigned to the oxyds. Similar remarks may be applied to the 
combinations of the metal and sulphur. 

Further Experiments and Observations on the Action of Poisons 
on the Animal System. By B.C. Brodie, Esq., F.R.S. Com- 
municated to the Society for the Improvement of Animal 
Chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. —On a former 


occasion, Mr. Brodie gave an account of the effects of vege- 


table poisons on the animal economy; and he now proceeds 
to relate the results of his experiments 6n some mineral poisons, 
viz. arsenic, muriate of barytes, tartar-emetic, and corrosive 
sublimate. The substances were in some cases taken into the 
stomach, and in others were applied externally to wwonnded 

surfaces. 
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surfaces. With respect to arsenic, it is well known that the 
consequence of its being received into):the stomach is a 
violent inflammation of that organ: but it»is supposed by the 
author that this inflammation is not owing to the direct action 
of the arsenic on the stomach, because nearly the same degree 
of inflammation is produced if the metal be applied to the ex- 
ternal surface of the body. Mr. B. never found the cesophagus 
to be inflamed after arsenic had been taken into the stomach; 
nor was he able to detect the arsenic in the contents of that 
viscus after death. Muriate of barytes and tartar-emetic 
seemed to act in the same way with arsenic, although in a less 
degree: but the corrosive sublimate appeared to destroy the 
texture of the stomach hy its chemical action on it, and was 
in this way the immediate cause of death, The following 
propositions include the general principles which Mr. Brodie 
deduces from his experiments : 

‘1. Arsenic, the emetic tartar, and the muriate of barytes, donot pro- 
duce their deleterious effects until they have passed into the circulation. 

‘ 2. All of these poisons occasion disorder of the functions of the 
heart, brain, and alimentary canal; but they do not all affect these 
organs in the same reiative degree. 

‘ 3. Arsenic operates on the alimentary canal in a greater degree 
than either the emetic tartar, or the muriate of barytes. The heart 
is affected more by arsenic than by the emetic tartar, and more by this 
last than by the muriate of barytes. 

‘ 4. The corrosive sublimate, when taken internally in large 
quantity, occasions death by acting chemically on the mucous mem. 
brane of the stomach, so as to destroy its texture ; the organs more 
immediately necessary to life being affected in consequence of their 
sympathy with the stomach.’ 


Part II. 


Additional Experiments on the Muriatic and Oxymuriatic Acids. 
By William Henry, M.D., F.R.S., &c. — An account of an 
elaborate set of experiments on muriatic acid was published by 
Dr. Henry in the Philosophical'Transactions for the year 100, to 
which these may be considered as supplementary. ‘The author’s 
attention was again turned to the subject by the controversy 
concerning the nature of oxymuriatic acid, between Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Davy: but nothing is advanced in the present paper 
which is decisive of the question at issue, and its value depends 
on its containing some new facts respecting the electrization of 
the muriatic acid. Dr. Henry finds that the same quantity of 
hydrogen is evolved from the acid, whether it has or has not beén 
exposed to muriate of lime: we are also informed that the 
effect is limited in its extent; and that the proportion of 
hydrogen evolved is never more than one-fourteenth when the 


gas is confined over mercury, and that only one-seventieth is pro- 
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cured if the gas be contained in a globular glass vessel. The 
hydrogen may be derived from two sources; viz. from the 
decomposition of water which existed as an element of the 
gas, or from the decomposition of the muriatic acid itself. 

When a mixture of muriatic acid and oxygen is subjected to 
the action of electricity, a diminution of bulk ensues, and 
oxymuriatic acid and, water are formed’; a result which may be 
explained either on the old or the new hypothesis: since, 
according to the former, the water is deposited, and according 
to the latter it is composed by the union of its elements. 

On the Motion of the Tendrils of Plants. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., F.R.S., &c. —The motion of the tendrils of 
plants appears, in many instances, to be directed so immediately 
to the preservation of the individual, as to induce some natu- 
ralists to conceive that the vegetable was endowed with a certain 
degree of perception. Mr. Knight, however, rejects this 
opinion, and here adduces some experiments to prove that these 
actions may all be explained by a peculiarity of organization 
and the operation of external causes. The experiments were 
performed on the Virginian creeper, the ivy, the vine, and the 
pea. He found that, when plants of the Virginian creeper were 
placed in a forcing-house, and attached to a slender bar of wood, 
the tendrils were uniformly bent from the light towards the 
darkest part of the building ; and that they were apparently 
attracted by black and repelled by bright substances, such as plate- 
glass. As the experiments on the other plants gave the same 
general results, the author concludes that light acts on the 
cellular bark of the tendril so as to extend its substance, and 
thus bend the stalk in the contrary direction and cause it to 
come in contact with dark objects. It seems that not only the 
tendrils but the stems of creeping plants have a tendency to 
recede from the light, and thus to attach themselves to the 
opake bodies which are adapted for their support. The power 
possessed by the tendril, of twining round any solid body, 
appears also to depend on pressure; for the fluids can circulate 
less readily through the side that is pressed, and therefore will 
cause the contrary side to protrude. 

An Account of some Experiments on different Combinations of 
Fluoric Acid. By John Davy, Esq.— The author informs us 
that he had been for some time engaged in the examination of 
the nature of fluoric acid-gas, when MM. Gay-Lussac and 
Thénard published their «‘ Researches,” in which they give an 
elaborate account of this substance. They anticipated man 
of his results ; and Mr. Davy now proposes to treat on er | 
points only as had not been noticed by the French chemists, 
or on those respecting which he conceives them to be incor- 
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rect. He divides his remarks under four heads; the first relates 
to the silicated fluoric acid-gas, and the subsilicated fluoric 
acid; the second, to the combination of these acids with ammo- 
niac; the third, to the fluo-boracic acid; and the fourth, to the 
ammoniacal salts of this acid. ‘The paper consists almost 
entirely of a detail of individual facts, and may be considered as 
adding some important particulars to our knowlege respecting 
the substances of which it treats. It indicates also the industry 
and perseverance of the experimentalist, and we have no reason 
to question the correctness of his details. ‘The points in which 
he differs from MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard are not 
numerous, nor very important; and it is a strong confirmation 
of the accuracy of these chemists that, in almost every instance, 
their results have been confirmed by the English philosophers. 

Further Experiments and Observations on the Influence of the 
Brain in the Generation of Animal Heat. By B.C. Brodie, Esq., 
F.R.S.—This paper contains some new experiments, made 
for the purpose of proving that the power of generating heat in 
the animal body is less intimately connected with the passage 
of the blood through the lungs, than other philosophers have 
supposed ; and that it depends, in a great measure, on the state 
of the nervous system. Mr. B. had before found, that, when 
an animal is rendered torpid by the action of poison, life may be 
maintained by artificial respiration ; the circulation continues ; 
and the blood experiences the usual change of colour in passing 
through the lungs: but the heat of the animal rapidly declines. 
His object is now to ascertain whether the same change be 
effected in the expired air, in these cases, as in ordinary respira- 
tion. A suitable apparatus was provided; when it appeared that 
the same diminution of oxygen and production of carbonic acid 
occurred as in the natural state of the body, but the power of 
generating caloric appeared to be almost totally suspended. 
The experiments, though simple, are sufficiently appropriate, 
and the conclusion deducible from them is directly adverse to 
the hypothesis which attributes the generation of animal heat 
to the formation of carbonic acid by respiration. We do 
not, however, consider the subject as yet matured enough to 
enable us to determine absolutely in favour of Mr. Brodie’s 
opinion, in opposition to the great mass of facts which has been 
adduced in support of the old doctrine. 

On the different Structures and Situations of the solvent Glands 
in the digestive Organs of Birds, according to the Nature of their 
Food and particular Modes of Life. By Everard Home, Esq., 
F.R.S. — The ingenious author here prosecutes the inquiry 
which has for some time engaged his attention, with his ac- 
customed assiduity ; and his rice: are accompanied by a 
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set of well engraved plates. As we might expect in such in- 
vestigations, we meet with some interesting adaptations of struc- 
ture to the external circumstances of-the animals; and at the 
same time with some resemblances between the digestive organs 
of animals that differ much in their habits and character. 

On some Combinations of Phosphorus and Sulphur, and on some 
other Subjects t chemical Inquiry. By Sir Humphry Davy, Knt., 
LL.D., Sec. R.S. — Although the direct object of this paper 
is to give an account of some new compounds of phosphorus 
and sulphur, yet perhaps the most interesting parts of it are 
the deductions which the author makes in favour of the doc- 
trine of definite proportions. In a former memoir, Sir Hum- 
phry had described the two substances which are produced by 
the action of phosphorus and oxymuriatic acid; the one a 
white sublimate, the other a transparent fluid ; and it appears 
that the first contains exactly twice as much of the oxymu- 
riate as the last. ‘The action of water on these substances is 
attended by some curious phenomena: when added to the 
liqtior, a thick syrupy fluid is produced, which crystallizes by 
cooling. It seems to be a mixture of pure phosphorus, acid, 
and water, and is named hydrophosphorous acid. By heat, a 
peculiar gas is emitted from it, which appears to be a com- 
pound of hydrogen and phosphorus, different from the common 
phosphuretted hydrogen. 

From the phenomena which accompany the decomposition 
of these substances, we learn that phosphoric acid contains ex- 
actly twice as much oxygen as phosphorous acid. ‘The sub- 
stance which is generated by the slow combustion of phos- 
phorus in the air, and which has commonly been regarded as 
phosphoric acid, the present author determines to be merely a 
mixture of phosphoric and phosphorous acids, in uncertain 
proportions. 

Sir H. Davy corrects his former estimates of the weight of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphureous acid gases. He 
finds 100 cubic inches of the former to weigh 68 grs., of the 
latter 36.5 grs.; and from these data he draws the following 
conclusions : ) 

‘ If 34, the weight of 100 cubical inches of oxygene gas, be sub- 
tracted from 68, it will appear that sulphureous acid consists of equal 
sie. of sulphur and oxygene, an estimation which agrees very 
nearly with one given by M, Berzelius ; and if 2.27, the weight of 
100 cubical inches of hydrogene, be subtracted from 36.5, the re- 
mainder 34.23 will be the quantity of sulphur in the gas; and the 
number representing sulphur may be stated as 30; and sulphureous 
acid as composed of one proportion of sulphur 30, and two of oxy- 
gene 30; and sulphuretted hydrogene as composed of one proportion 
of sulphur, and two of hydrogenc.’ 
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We propose to examine the Mathematical and Astronomical 
papers in this volume at another opportunity. 


[To be continued.} Bos 





—— —_—— 





Art. IX. Speech of the Honourable Jonah Quincey, Delivered to 
the House of Representatives of the United States of Ameri 


Jan. sth, 1813, on a Bill for raising an additional Military Force ; 
wherein the Causes and Effects of the present War are particularly 
developed. 8vo. pp. 42. 28. Richardson. 


Art. X. A Series of Letters, with editorial Remarks, on the exist. 
ing Differences between England and America. Inscribed to the 
Earl of Darnley. By Captain Fairman, Aide-de-Camp and Mili. 
tary Secretary to the late Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Curacao and its Dependencies. 8vo. pp. 68. 38. Williams. ~ 
Art. XI. Perpetual War the Policy of Mr. Madison. Being a 
candid Examination of his late Message to Congress, so far as re- 
spects the following Topics: viz. the pretended Negociations for 
Peace, the important and interesting Subject of a Conscript Militia; 
and the Establishment of an immense standing Army of Guards and 
Spies, under the Name of a Local Volunteer Force. By a New- 
England Farmer, Author of a late Pamphlet entitled «* Mr. Ma- 
dison’s War.” S8vo. pp.120. Printed at Boston; and re- 
printed for Longman and Co. London. 1813. Price §3s. 


T= alteration in the political state of Europe, which was 
effected by the overthrow of Bonaparte in his invasion of 
Russia, was expected by many persons to produce a consider 
able difference in the course of policy pursued by the United 
States ; and Mr. Madison’s acceptance of the Russian offer of 
mediation seemed to come in aid of these pacific anticipations : 
but month after month has passed away without any appearance 
of change in the sentiments of the war-party in that country. 
On the contrary, one rash attempt after another has been made 
on the side of Canada; while the language of the public docu- 
ments, and in some respects the resolutions of Congress, have 
received an additional tincture of asperity. Yet, in fact, no 
ound of war between America and Great Britain now exists. 
All that our guondam colonists desire in point of freedom of 
trade, our ministry are willing to grant; and their pretensions 
with regard to the question of impressment, they well know, 
will never be admitted. Under these circumstances, we must 
look for the continuance of a hostile disposition in other causes; 
and we shall probably be led to fix it elsewhere than in the 
personal wishes of Mr. Madison and his coadjutors in office. 
In a country in which the popular voice has such ascendancy, 
the members of government may be compelled to steer a course 
opposite to their own eas and eventually Se to 
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their own reputation. — These ideas will receive support from 
the tenor of the first of the three publications which we have 
comprized in the present article. 

_4 I. The speech of Mr. Quincey is one of the clearest and 
most argumentative discussions of the conduct of the American 
government, which has proceeded from either this or the other 
side of the Atlantic. This gentleman, a veteran in the Fede- 
ralist ranks, took the opportunity of the bill brought in during 
last January for an augmentation of the army, to enter on a 
general review of the conduct of the administration. At that 
time, the military force consisted of 35,000 men, and the pro- 
posed addition was 20,000. The ostensible purpose of this 
large increase was the invasion of Canada: but it was privately 
urged, in behalf of the measure, that, by exciting the appre- 
hension of the British cabinet for her colonies, it might 
answer a pacific purpose without necessarily leading to the 
alternative of farther bloodshed. Mr. Quincey cautions his 
friends against giving credit to the latter suggestion. Peace, 
he says, is no part of the intentions of the ruling men; and 
the measure in question may be taken as a proof of a disposition 
to protract the war. The conquest of Canada cannot, he main- 
tains, be accomplished in one year, perhaps not in less than 
two, three, or four years; a period during which a connection 
will be formed between the executive power and the -army, 
which can scarcely fail to be dangerous to the freedom of the 
Union. ‘ Whoever,’ he says, § plants the American standard 
on the walls of Quebec conquers it for himseli, and not for 
the people of the United States.’ Successive campaigns will 
have the effect of training the army to the feelings and habits 
of the armies of other nations; and a candidate for the pre- 
sidency with 30,000 veterans at his heels is not likely to be 
troubled with rivals. 

A curious coincidence may be traced between the arguments 
of Mr. Quincey, and the observations of Mr. Foster in our 
House of Commons in the last session, on the nature of the 
influence which regulates the American councils. Mr. F. 
declared his belief that Mr. Madison and his colleagues in office 
were ruled by the turbulent democracy of the southern and 
western states, instead of being themselves the rulers, which 
might have been expected from their appearing in the capacity 
of leaders of the party. While Mr. Quincey accuses the 
executive power of complete folly and disregard of principle, 
he represents (p. 35.) the declaration of war as the act of the 
body of democrats, rather than of their official representatives ; 
and without consenting to the adoption of such a measure, 
Mr. Madison and his coadjutors had, in his opinion, little 
chance of re-election at the approaching vacancy. __ ‘ 
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¢ Just so with respect to the invasion of Canada. It was, in my 
judgment, a test required by the state of opinion in the southern 
and western states, of the sincerity of the cabinet, and of its hearti- 
ness in the prosecution of the war. This accounts for the stran 
and headlong haste and the want of sufficient a wipes: with which 
the invasion was expedited. This accounts for the neglect to meet 
the proposition for an armistice when made by the Governor of 
Canada, after a knowledge of the revocation of the Orders in Council. 
This accounts for the obtrusive attempts to gain a footing in Canada, 
and the obstinate perseverance in the shew of invasion, until the 
members of the electoral colleges had been definitively selected.’ 


Mr. Quincey proceeds to explain the project of the American 
cabinet for the current year. Calculating that the vote passed 
for building ships of war will have given them popularity, they 
will bring forwards the plan of a loan with considerable con. 
fidence. A bounty of forty dollars will, it is expected, fill 
the ranks of the army; and, by way of flattering the public 
with the hope of pacification, acts apparently bearing a ten- 
dency that way will be passed by the legislature. The last 
part of his prediction has been already verified by the act which 
prohibited, under heavy penalties, the employment of British 
seamen on board of American merchantmen and ships of war: 
the drift of which, on the part of the executive government, 
was to appear extremely reasonable, and to throw the odium 
of continued hostilities on our ministers, who, they knew, 
would not put much faith in this high-sounding enactment. 


Mr. Quincey, it appears, has lived long enough among public 
men to scrutinize the motives of their actions : 


‘ In making an estimate of the intentions of these, or any other 
politicians, I make little or no account of — pretensions. 
There is a general reluctance at war, and desire of peace, which per- 
vades the great mass of every people, and artful rulers could never 
keep any nation at war any length of time beyond their true interests, 
without some sacrifices to that general love of peace which exists in 
civilized men. In this country, where the popular sentiment has so 
strong an impulse on its affairs, the same obtrusive pretensions must 
inevitably be preserved. No man or set of men ever can or will get 
this country at war, or continue it long in war, without keeping on 
hand a stout round stock of gulling matter. Fair propositions will 
always be made to go hand in hand with offensive acts.’ 


In transcribing these passages, unfortunately too just as 
they respect Mr. Madison and his associates, we should be glad 
to be enabled to disclaim their application to some politicians 
among ourselves. — Mr. Quincey goes the farther length of 
imputing the rejection of the treaty of 1806, not to the 
omission of a stipulation as to the point of impressment, 
but to a disposition, on the part of Mr. Jefferson, to keep open 
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the misunderstanding with England. Speaking of the Anti- 
federalists, he says : 


‘ The association of the British antipathies in the minds of the 
mass of the community, with the characters of their political oppo- 
nents, constitutes the whole magazine of their power. They want 
not a solid settlement of our differences. If the nation will support 
them in it, they will persevere in the present war.’ 


Among other cautions to his political friends, Mr. Quincey 
bids them beware of doubting the undertaking of any political 
measure on the ground of its impolicy or absurdity. Had 
these been obstacles of weight with the American ministry, he 
says, we should have seen neither an abrupt declaration of war 
nor a precipitate invasion of Canada. Here again, those who 
have made a study of European politics, during the late event- 
ful years, are obliged to acknowlege the existence of a very 
unpleasant resemblance between our own and the Trans-atlantic 
councils. ‘To attempt the invasion of Holland in 1799 ap- 
peared almost incredible to persons who were acquainted with 
the state of the country ; and to expect success in 1809, from 
a General who had never seen service, was exactly such a 
calculation as Bonaparte would have desired us to form. 

The object of Mr. Quincey’s Speech is to shake the confi- 
dence of the American public in the government, and to make 
them suspected of a secret understanding with France. It 
appears, however, en passant, that Mr. Quincey laments exceed- 
ingly the enactment of our Orders in Council, and the impo- 
litic perseverance in them. ‘Throughout his whole Speech, we 
find nothing in the shape of commendation of our policy; and 
his calculations (p. 29.) sufficiently shew that he considers his 
countrymen as having been exposed, of late years, to very 
harsh treatment. All this reminds us of the painful truth 
that we have our’own ministers to blame for the origin of this 
destructive rupture, which cripples our exertions by land and 
sea against France at the time when decisive efforts are most — 
requisite. ‘These things, however, are now past; and we 
agree with Mr. Q. that, since our ministers have altered their 
plan, and discovered a spirit of conciliation towards America, 
the true course is to avoid dwelling on former trespasses, and 
to point out to the friends of peace the democratic faction in 
America as the real cause of the continuance of bloodshed. 

II. We were induced to couple Captain Fairman’s pamphlet 
with Mr. Quincey’s Speech, much more from similarity of sub- 
ject than from correspondence in point of execution. Few writers 
on military matters have embraced a wider range than Capt. F, 
He formerly plied Mr. Wyndham with letters both on the 
interesting subject of the insufficiency of an officer’s pay, and 
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on the expediency of allowing wine, duty-free, to the army. 
Since the demise of our late Secretary at War, he has soared 
higher, and has addressed the Duke of York on « the compara- 
tive merits of leaden and iron bullets ;” and, in addition, he 
promises to favour the public with the * particulars of the 
arrival and seizure of General Miranda in South America.” 
In the present publication, we are somewhat at a loss to dis- 
criminate the writings of Captain Fairman from those of others. 
The letters relating to our differences with America are pro- 
fessedly the production of a Trans-atlantic correspondent, and 
bear the general signature of Amicus; and, if this designation 
must be taken in its l.teral sense, Captain Fairman’s lucubra- 
tions are confined to the editorial notes, with which he has 
enriched the epistles of his friend. It happens, however, that 
these two politicians have their differences ; Amicus condemning 
decidedly the policy of our Orders in Council, while his 
annotator considers them in the l.ght of a temporary sacrifice 
for an ultimate good. We must confess, however, that we see 
no great disproportion of merit between the two gentlemen. 
Neither can be complimented as possessing comprehensive 
views of policy and after all that is said and unsaid in these 
pages respecting the foresight of the parties, we find no pre- 
diction, except of that general kind which any political rea- 
soner, disposed to take a deliberate view of the pros and cons of 
the last year’s prospects, might have made without arrogating 
to himself the g ft of prophecy. 

III. The pamphlet bearing the title of * Perpetual War the 
Policy of Mr. Madisong is of considerable length, and con- 
tains a kind of historical disquisition on the propositions made 
‘by the American and British cabinets respectively concerning 
an armistice. Its author enters particularly into the much dis- 
puted question of impressment ; argues that the demand made 
by Mr. Madison is little else than calling on Great Britain to 
forego the allegiance of a portion of her subjects; and in- 
sists that the other powers, particularly France and the 
United States, are not less jealous than Great Britain of an 
attempt to withdraw their seamen from them. He adverts b 
name (p. 100.) to three individual cases, in the United States, 
of persons tried and convicted for entering into the French ser- 
vice twenty years ago; and he maintains that the offers of peace 
and negotiation made on the part of Mr. Madison were illusory, 
and had no other design than to obtain a temporary acquies- 
cence in war-measures on the part of the friends of peace in 
the eastern states. ‘The present British ministry, on the other 
hand, he contends (p.102.) are as friendly to the United 
States as any cabinet that we have had for thirty years; and in 
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addition to all these arguments on the British side of the ques- 
tion, he speaks in confident language of the number of persons 
in America who are averse from the prosecution of the war. 
The northern and middle states, who come under this descrip- 
tion, contain three millions of inhabitants; and, which is 
still more remarkable, they furnish more than two-thirds of the 
native seamen. ‘They formconsequently the portion of the Union 
which is most intitled to decide on the importance of the question 
of impressment : but they are by no means inclined to consider 
it as an adequate cause of war, and many of them view the 
clamour made respecting it as a mere political instrument, 
wielded by men who are totally indifferent to the sufferings of 
the sailors or the merchants. 

Like most political combatants, the writer of these papers 
is disposed to see things on one side only, and to exaggerate 
wre demerits of his antagonists. He has the fault, likewise, of 

ing much too diffuse, and of being unconscious that the 
same reasoning would be more effectual if comprised within 
a limited compass. The practical result of such writing, 
however, must be beneficial in the present state of America; 
where a war-faction appears to have gained an uncontrolled 
ascendancy, and to hurry the members of government into a 
series of ruinous and preposterous measures. A blind hatred 
to England seems the only predominant feeling in the southern 
states, and no disposition is shewn to distinguish between our 
past and our present conduct; between our former stoppage 
of their trade and arbitrary impressment of their seamen, and 
our present repeal of that stoppage, accompanied by an offer to 
modify the exercise of the practice of impressment by just and. 
fair regulations. Lo. 








Art XII. Mr. Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon. 


{Article concluded from the last Review, p. 366. ] 


yro® the maintenance of his ascendancy over his royal mistress, 
Alberoni readily perceived that nothing would so much 
" avail as the securing to her children some of the Italian pro- 
vinces, especially Placentia, the patrimony of her family, of which 
she was the heiress; and it did not require all the discernment 
of this acute statesman to see that this object would be best 
effected by the friendship and assistance of the maritime powers, 
England and Holland. With the favourite, or with his mistress, 
the Bourbon family-ties had no weight ; and before the Queen’s 
ambition, and the desire of the minister to fix himself in power, 


those considerations were made to give way. The ene os 
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these two personages agreed became, in course, that of the in- 
dolent and uxorious King. 

England, weak and distracted by a disputed succession, had 
at this juncture the good fortune to be courted by both her most 
dangerous rivals, France and Spain. The strongest lures on 
the score of commerce were held out by the latter: but she re- 
quired in return to be permitted to pursue measures which 
would in a short time inevitably have set Europe in a flame, 
and brought on England the enmity if not the open hostility of 
France. England, however, rent by two powerful factions, 
was not, at this period, ina situation to encounter danger at her 
own door ; and a regard to her interest imperiously dictated to 
her, since she could not satisfy both states, to give France the 
preference : while prudence prescribed that she should avoid 
hostilities with Spain, and remain if possible on terms of amity 
and friendship with her. This was the line which England 
pursued, and to its wisdom and expediency Mr. Coxe bears 
testimony. A very detailed and distinct account of the measures 
of Alberoni, all directed to gratify the designs of the Queen on 
Italy, will be found in this part of the work; and nowhere do 
the labour, research, and experience of the author appear to so 
much advantage. All that ability and address can do is 
effected by the individual who from a favourite had become 
sole minister: but he aimed at what it was not in the power of 
man to accomplish. He failed, however, because he scorned 
to bend to seasons and conjunctures. The rapid and able 
movements, and the displays of strength, now made by Spain, 
shew the restless ambitious turn of Elizabeth Farnese, and 
the skill of Alberoni. 

Besides struggling with circumffances, and the interests of 
nations, Alberoni had to maintain his ground against the jealousy 
of foreigners; which is so inveterate in the Spanish nation, and 
which received additional force from the want of success in his 
measures, although they were most ably planned and vigorously 
executed. An anecdote, which the author quotes from 
St. Simon, seems to us to deserve attention, as it illustrates this 
trait of the Spanish character, and displays the constitution of 
the court, with the great unpopularity of the government of the 
Queen and her minister. ‘The King had been for some time 
labouring under a very serious and alarming disorder. 


¢ During this illness no person was admitted into the royal apart- 
ment, except those whom the Queen and Alberoni chose to permit. 
As the medical department is under the controul of the Lord Cham. 
berlain, the consultations of the physicians ought to be held, and the 
medicines administered, in his presence. The Duke of Escalona, 
then holding the important office, was a grandee respectable for his 
rank, age, talents, and virtues, who, as viceroy of Naples, and on 
many 
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many other occasions, had displayed his zealous attachment to the 
sovereign ; but he was still more remarkable for his austere manners 
and punctilious character. As he evinced his intention to fulfil the 
duties of his charge, it was intimated to him by order of Alberoni, 
that he would do better not to intrude on the King’s privacy ; and 
content himself with proper inquiries at the door of the apartment. 

‘ This intimation being only received with contempt and indignae 
tion, Alberoni, by the order of the Queen, gave orders that the in- 
trusive grandee should not be admitted. One afternoon, however, 
the Duke presented himself. Having in vain demanded an entrance, 
he burst open the door in the face of the page in waiting, and after 
upbraiding him with his insolence, advanced into the royal bed- 
chamber. He observed the Queen sitting at the head of the bed, the 
curtains of which were closely drawn, the Cardinal standing by, and 
the attendants at a respectful distance. ‘The Duke, who, besides. his 
advanced age, was crippled with the gout, slowly traversed the apart- 
ment, by the help of his cane. Being observed by the Queen, she 
beckoned the Cardinal, who sent one of the attendants, ordering hin 
to retire. As the Duke still continued to advance, the Cardinal him- 
self approached and told him, the King wished to be alone. ‘* That 
is not true,’”’ exclaimed the indignant grandee, ‘ I am not blind. 
You did not approach the head of the bed, nor did his Majesty 
speak to you.” 

‘ Alberoni continuing to urge him to retire, gently pressed him 
by the arm. This insult roused the choler of the Lord Chamberlain, 
who burst into reproaches against the insolence of the Cardinal for 
preventing him from approaching the royal person, and performing the 
duties of his office. A struggle ensued; the Duke, who was the 
weakest, sunk into a chair; but grappling with his antagonist, in a 
paroxysm of rage, struck him on the head and shoulders with his 
cane, calling him a little contemptible varlet, who deserved nothing 
but a drubbing, with various epithets, which the irritation of the 
moment suggested; and declaring that if not restrained by the re- 
spect due to the royal presence, he would kick him out of the room, 
The Cardinal with difficulty disengaged himself; but the Duke, 
when unable to reach him, still continued to abuse, and threaten him 
by his gestures, while the Queen and attendants witnessed the sin- 

ular scene in silent astonishment. 

¢ Soon after his return home, the Duke received an order of ba- 
nishment from Madrid, and the moment his disgrace was known, his 
house was filled with a crowd of all ranks, who hastened to testify 





¢ * Mémoires de St. Simon, t. 7. p. 215. 220., who informs us he 


received the anecdote from the Duke of Escalona himself.’ 7 
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While Alberoni continued by his want of judgment to 
plunge into difficulties which he had not the means of surmount- 
ing, we are informed that the mortifications and the opposition, 
which he endured, served only to stimulate his spirit and call 
forth his powers : 


‘ He tampered with every power in Europe, which from prin- 
ciples, connections, or situation, might contribute to embarrass his 
opponents. ‘To shackle the efforts of the Emperor, he opposed the 
attempts of the maritime powers and France to mediate a peace with 
the Turks. He opened a communication with Ragotski, the exiled 
Prince of Transylvania, and offered him a subsidy sufficient to pur- 
chase the auxiliary aid of 30,000 Turks. In France he endeavoured 
to excite internal commotions, by fomenting the discontents against 
the Regent, encouraged the Protestants in the Cevennes to raise again 
the standard of revolt, and opened a communication with the discon- 
tented in Britanny. 

‘ He attempted to awaken the commercial jealousy of the Dutch, 
and lured them with the hopes of securing the advantages which were 
to be wrested from England. In England, also, he endeavoured to 
give a new impulse to those feuds which are the natural effects of a 

ree governnment, and the struggles of contending parties. By means 
of his agents he published exaggerated complaints on the infractions 
of the constitution, the burthen of the taxes, and the usual topics of 
popular declamation. He did not forget also to touch on the deli- 
cate subject of commercial advantages. In England, as in Holland, 
he wrote circular letters to the merchants, expatiating on the losses 
of trade which must ensue from a rupture with Spain. He found 
zealous partizans in the opposition, which consisted not merely of the 
excluded Tories, but numerous chiefs of the Whigs, among whom are 
distinguished the names of Walpole, Townshend, Carteret, Methuen, 
and Pulteney. Lastly, he entered into a direct and intimate connec- 
tion with the Jacobites, and raised their drooping hopes with the 
promise of foreign support. And as he was now convinced that 
England had decidedly embraced the cause of the Emperor, he urged 
his sovereign to divert the armament destined for Sicily to the British 
isles, and lay the axe to the very root of the meyurysa: | ; but fortu- 
nately for our national tranquillity, Philip was too much ruled by his 
personal resentment, and too anxious for an establishment in Italy, to 
adopt the bold advice.’ 


The measures taken by England and France in concert, in order 
to effect the downfall of Alberoni, are a decisive proof of his vast 
powers. Although those measures were skilfully concerted 
and followed up, and means were found to prejudice the Queen 
against him, yet would this complicated intrigue have scarcely 
been effectual, had it not been assisted by the agency of a very 
inferior person, viz. 


¢ Laura Pescatori, originally the nurse of the Queen, and now 
her assa feta, or first woman of the bed-chamber, who, from the 
influence of early habits, possessed a great share in the affection, if 
| not 
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not the confidence, of her royal mistress. ‘This woman, a native of 
the same parish as Alberoni, and of parentage no less obscure, was 
imbued with that vanity which is frequently the companion of vulgar 
minds in sudden elevation. Her upstart pride was wounded by the 
state affected by her equally ignoble countryman; and she avenged 
herself by sing! ee repeating to her royal mistress the numerous 
ae which the fertile and satirical genius of the Spaniards 
ily produced against his administration. She thus unconsciously 
repared the way fora more serious attack, and the power of ridicule 
d already associated the person and character of the minister with 
ideas of contempt, long before his abilities and services had ceased to 


inspire the respect which they deserved.’ 


By the intervention of this woman, Scotti, the Parmesan 
minister, who was the agent of France and England, 


¢ Obtained a private interview with the Queen, in which he deve- 
loped the mischiefs resulting from the plans of Alberoni; and, in the 
name of the English and French gevernments, assured her of a more 
certain and substantial aggrandizement for herself and her family, than 
she could expect from his most successful efforts, if she would con- 
tribute to his dismission. However grateful for his services, and how- 
ever sensible of his talents, she was too much discouraged by his ill 
succ2ss to resist the temptation, and joined her decisive voice to the 
cabals already directed against the falls minister. 

‘ The attack was conducted with perfect secrecy, and Alberoni 
experienced no apparent diminution of the royal favour ; for, on the 
evening, the last of his political life, he transacted business with the 
King, and held a long conference with Scotti. But on the following 
morning, the King departed to the Pardo, and, as if to give greater 
publicity to his disgrace, instead of the usual letter of dismission, left 
a royal decree, to be transmitted to him by the Marquis of Tolosa, one 
of the secretaries of state, announcing his removal from all political 
power, and enjoining him to quit Madrid in eight days, and the Spa- 
nish dominions in three weeks. 

¢ Thunderstruck with the order, Alberoni demanded in vain an 
audience of the King, and at last was permitted to write. But the 
letter, if.it ever reached its destination, produced no mitigation of his 
fate, for he was abruptly commanded to obey. He therefore em- 
ployed the short interval of his stay in preparing for his departure, 
and rendering an account of his administration. 

¢ Before he withdrew from the political scene, he experienced a 
revulsion of the public sentiment, which has seldum occurred in the 
history of disgraced ministers. Detested as a foreigner and an up- 
start, and loaded with popular execration, while in power, the mo- 
ment of disgrace became the signal of a triumph as flattering as it was 
unexpected. A chivalrous and high spirited nation overlooked his 
errors, his faults, and his misfortunes, in the recollection of his supe- 
rior talents, and meritorious services: at his last levée, such a crowd 
of nobles, gentry, and clergy flocked to pay their final respects, and 
eondole with him in his disgrace, as he had never witnessed: even in 
the height of power. The King was alarmed and chagrined by this 
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proof of public esteem, and ordered him to take his departure a day 
before the term originally prescribed.’ 


This homage paid to the fallen minister is so curious and sin- 
gular, is so decisive a testimony to his merit, and is at the same 
time so creditable to the nation, that we have judged it proper 
to lay it before our readers. 

Although Mr. Coxe dwells most on the favourable side of this 
great minister’s character, he does not appear to us to state any 
conclusion respecting him which facts and authorities do not 
warrant. ‘The subsequent history of Spain, we think, places 
beyond all doubt the superior qualities of him whom she sacri-« 
ficed to the intrigues of her enemies: but had his policy, or rather 
that of the Queen, been abandoned together with its author, we 
are tar from thinking that the abandonment would have been 
unwise or inexpedient. 

The remainder of Philip’s reign contains many events that 
are both curious and important ; namely, his strange abdication, 
the interregnum called the reign of Louis, Philip’s resumption 
of the crown, the bickerings and quarrels with France, the al- 
liance with the Emperor, the farther disputes with England, the 
King’s violation of his engagements respecting the Austrian 
succession, the first successes and final reverses which his arms 
experienced in the war which followed, &c. &c.; and these 
several events are detailed and discussed in the author’s usual 
able and considerate manner. It is more owing to the subject 
than the writer, that this part of the narrative is rather instruc- 
tive than amusing, and that it will be more satisfactory to 
the politician and the statesman than to the general reader. 

Of the King and Queen, a short time before the death of 
the former, the author borrows the ensuing account from the 
despatches of the Duke de Noailles to Louis XV., while French 
minister at Madrid : 


“‘ I found,” he said, * the King of Spain so changed that I 
should scarcely have recognised him, had I seen him elsewhere thas 
in his own palace. He is much more corpulent, and seems shorter, 
because he has great difficulty in keeping himself upright, and in 
walking, which arises from his total neglect of exercise. In regard 
to his understanding, he is not altered. He displays good sense, and, 
whenever he will give himself the trouble to discourse of business, he 
answers with justness and precision. He has forgot nothing that he 
has done, seen, or read; and speaks of past transactions with much 
pleasure. He recollects every alley in the wood of Fontainebleau, 
where he was accustomed to shoot. He has great regard for your 
Majesty, and speaks of you with tenderness and affection, All here 
concur in saying, that he is more affected with your successes in 
—— than with those of the Infant in Italy. His heart is truly 
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“ The Queen appears sensible and lively ; she sees accurately, 
and answers justly. She unites politeness with dignity. I have not 
yet conversed with her enough to develope her character; but im ge« 
neral, I perceive that the portraits drawn of her have been over- 
charged. She is a woman; she 1s ambitious; she has already been 
duped ; avd as she fears new deception, she carries her distrust too 
far. But in my opinion, a prudent and disinterested man might gain 
her confidence ; and with patience bring her to reason. Such men 
are not easily found ia any time or country.” 

Very soon after this time, Philip closed his mortal career. 
The following is a part of the just sketch with which Mr. Coxe 


finishes the history of his reign : 


¢ We have already exhibited the singular and inconsistent character 
of Philip in so many different lights, that little remains to add in 
closing our narrative of his reign. | It would be difficult to select a 
period within the last two centuries, in which the interests and wel- 
fare of the nation were so frequently sacrificed to the private views, 
passions, and prejudices of the sovereigns. Yet, when we consider 
how frequently Philip was misled by his artful Queen, and the mi- 
nisters of her choice, it would be unjust to attribute to him alone the 
machinations and troubles which the restless court of Madrid excited 
in Europe, from the,period that he was Ieft in tranquil possession of 
the throne. With regard, ‘however, to the beneficial regulations 
which mark his reiga, his eager desire of information, and the pleasure 
with which he invariably listened to projects of reform and details of 
improvement, prove that if he had not himself the talents to invent, 
he had at least the merit of approving and sanctioning the plans of 
others. To this sollicitude, Spain owes many advantages. On his 
accession, the country was totally exhausted, without a marine or 
efficient army, without industry or manufactures, with scarcely a 
remnant of her antient power, wealth, and grandeur. He left an 
army which, though reduced by the Italian war, had vindicated the 
national honour in many a well fought field, a marine which once more 
awakened the attention of Europe, and establishments which proved 
the revival of industry, trade, and the arts.’— , 


¢ Spain owes to him some establishments truly national. The- 


royal library, founded in 1712, which is open to the public, and 
has gradually imecreased to an extent which may vie with similar 
institutions in other countries. ‘The academy for preserving the pu- 
rity of the Spanish language was founded in 1714, in imitation of that 
of France, and its labours may bear an honourable comparison with 
those of any similar society. ‘The academy of San Fernando, for the 
improvement of sculpture and painting. And lastly, the academy of 
history, which owes its origin to a society of individuals, and was in- 
corporated in 1738. Its object was to preserve and illustrate the his- 
torical monuments of the kingdom. Its device is elegant and appro- 
priate, being a fountain expanding into a river, with the motto, * Jz 

patriam, populumque fluit.’’ ’ 
Of the unpretending manner and substantial merit of the 
present performance, the subsequent passages are fair speci- 
mens, 
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mens, while they furnish a complete insight into the peaceful 
reign of Ferdinand VI. 


¢ Ferdinand was in the thirty-sixth year of his age, when the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle pacified Europe, rendered the court of Madrid 
the centre of. political intrigue, and revived that harmony between 
Spain and Great Britain which had been interrupted by the machina- 
tions of France, and the ambition of Elizabeth Farnese. He was 
low in stature, ordinary in person, of a delicate constitution, and do- 
cile temper, though occasionally subject to violent fits of passion. 
Scrupulously attentive to veracity in all his words and actions, he 
was characterised under the noble designation of ¢ a prince who was 
guilty of no untruth.” He was economical almost to a degree of 
parsimony in his own personal expences, yet liberal to his subjects in 
cases of distress.) He was supremely anxious to maintain his country 
in peace and tranquillity, from a conviction that the spirit of heroism 
and conquest, which had so long domineered in the counsels of Spain, 
had injured the real interests of the nation, and obstructed the im- 
provement of its agriculture and commerce. 

‘ Though he felt a personal affection for the chief of the house of 
Bourbon, yet he equally deprecated a dependence on France, or 
hostility with Great Britain ; and repeatedly declared that he would 
never be a viceroy to the King of France upon the throne of Spain. 
Like his father, he never doubted the invalidity of the renunciation 
which had been made of the eventual succession to the French throne; 
but so far from casting a longing eye on that succession, he invariably 
expressed his resolution to remain in Spain, should it ever become 
vacant, and leave to his brother the option of realizing his pretensions. 

‘ Subject to the same hypochondriac malady which had afflicted 
his father, with fewer resources, and as little activity, he sunk into 
despondency and apprehension of death, on the slightest indisposition 
or anxiety. Naturally more irresolute than his father, he fancied he 
had done his duty when he had charged his ministers with the burthen 
of affairs. Avverse to the details of business, from habit and disposi- 
tion incapable of serious application, the chace and music formed his 
only amusements, or rather occupations. He was so sensible of this 
incapacity, that to a person who complimented him on his skill in 
shooting, he replied, “ It would be extraordinary if I could not do 
one thing well.”? This conviction, and these defects, rendered him a 
mere instruments in the hands of those to whom he confided the- 
government. 

* Ferdinand placed the most implicit confidence in his Queen, come 
municated to her the most private affairs, and seldom formed the 
slightest resolution without her advice, or rather approbation. She 
therefore became a no less important personage in the government, 
than Elizabeth Farnese during the preceding reign. 

‘ Maria Magdalena Theresa Barbara was the daughter of John 
the Fifth, King of Portugal, by Mary Anne, daughter of the Em- 
peror Leopold the First. She was born in 1711,- and in 1729 
espoused Ferdinand, who was two years older than herself. By her 
meek aud insinuating manners, she conciliated the good will of — 
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and the Queen her step-mother ; while she gained the entire affection 
of her husband by her amiable deportment, and conformity to his in- 
clinations and temper. She was aie 4 in her features, and the ori- 
ginal elegance of her shape was lost in corpulence. 

¢ She was a woman of agreeable address, sprightly wit, and un- 
common gentleness of manners. She was cheerful in public, and ex-- 
travagantly fond of dancing and music ; but she partook of the con- 
stitutional melancholy of her husband. Her solitary hours were 
haunted by two contrary apprehensions ; the dread of want, the cus- 
tomary fate of the Spanish Queens, if she survived him ; and the fear 
of a sudden death, which her asthmatic complaint, and plethoric habit 
rendered not unlikely. From the first of these motives, she was greedy 
of amassing money, and debased her dignity by accepting presents 
from the ministers, and even from foreign embassadors. Hence, not~- 
withstanding her engaging qualities, she was never beloved nor re- 
spected in Spain. 

¢ But, although she swayed Ferdinand with as much power, and 
less difficulty, than even Elizabeth Farnese governed his father, yet 
many peculiarities in his temper and disposition, as well as in her own, 
set bounds to her absolute controul. Timid and irresolute on occa- 
sions of emergency and difficulty, she was unable to act with firmness, 
and melted into tears when it became necessary to decide with spirit 
and dignity. The fear of harassing and agitating the King’s mind, 
and of throwing him into doubts and despondency, prevented her from 
exerting all her influence in obtaining the dismission of persons in 
whom the did not place implicit confidence. For she well knew from 
experience the indolence and irresolution of the King; and dreading 
the effects of anxiety on his constitutional weakness, she was appre- 
hensive lest any difficulty should induce him to execute a resolution he 
had sometimes hinted, of resigning his crown. Another embarrass- 
ment, not less serious, arose Sons the fear that the King of Naples 
would profit by the increase of his hypochondriac malady, to assume 
the reins of government, and the consciousness that he was secretly 
encouraged by a strong party in Spain, and by the private instigations 
of France. 

¢ Without hopes of succession, without talents for rule, and of 
delicate health, she confined her ambition principally to the credit of 
nominating and supporting the chief ministers, taking little share in 
the exercise of that power to which she had raised them. She 
pea a therefore, all her address to maintain her ascendancy 
over the King, and fomented disputes among the ministers, that by 
holding the balance in her own hands, she might incline it to the 
weakest side. Convinced from long experience, and a perfect know- 
ledge of her husband’s disposition, that he founded his policy on the 
maintenance of peace, she supported that system with her whole in- 
fluence. From similar motives, she alternately favoured the courts 
of Great Britain and France as each appeared on the decline.’ 


We wish that our limits would allow us to present to our 
readers the masterly sketches of the Spanish ministers at 


the accession of Ferdinand which here occur, and some of 
which 
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which are originals, and worthy of the guthor’s pen. In this 
part of the work, Mr. Coxe seems to exceed himself; and it 
will be no disparagement to him if we ascribe this excellence 
to the sources from which his matter is drawn, namely, from the 
incomparable dispatches of that distinguished diplomatist, Mr., 
afterward Sir Benjamin Keene, who was so long our minister at 
Madrid. Although, however, we must pass over the accounts 
here given of the Spanish ministers, we cannot overlook one 
person, who, though not nominally of the group, was so closely 
connected with it that he is ludicrously called by foreign writers 
the prime minister. The account illustrates also the genius of the 
Spanish court : 


¢ Carlo Broschi, surnamed Farinelli, was born at Naples in 1705; 
and having attracted the admiration of Italy by the excellence of his 
voice and style of singing, came to England in 1734, was engaged 
at the Italian opera, and rapidly amassed a considerable fortune, 
In 1737 he went to Versailles, and from thence was drawn to Ma- 
drid by Elizabeth Farnese, who was desirous to try the power of 
music in soothing the melancholy of her husband. Soon after his 
arrival, she arranged a concert in an apartment adjoining to that 
where the King was in bed, where he had lain for a considerable 
time ; and from which no persuasion could induce him to rise. Philip 
was struck with the first air sung by Farinelli, and at the conclusion 
of the second, sent for him, loaded him with praises, and promised to 
grant whatever he should demand. The musician, who had been 
tutored by the Queen, intreated him to rise from his bed, suffer hime 
self to be shaven and dressed, and attend the council. Philip come 
plied, and from that moment his disorder took a favourable turn. 
This incident was the origin of the high favour to which Farinelli 
arrived. He regularly sung every evening to the King the same airs, 
was rewarded with a pension of 2,oool. per annum, besides continual 
presents from their Catholic Majesties ; and was no less noticed by 
Ferdinand and Barbara, Prince and Princess of Asturias, who were 
both extravagantly fond of music. 

‘ On the accession of Ferdinand, he rose in favour and considera- 
tion, was honoured with the cross of Calatrava, and as director of the 
opera, became the minister of the royal pleasures. An elegant theatre 
was erected at the gardens of the Buen Retiro; singers, dancers, and 
skilful machinists, were drawn from every quarter ; and under his 
superintendence the capital and royal residence were enlivened with a 
series of exhibitions, which vied with the most splendid spectacles in 
Europe. His taste and abilities were equally displayed in the magnifi- 
cent musical parties on the Tagus, during the royal residence at 
Aranjuez. : 

‘ His situation in these diversions enabled him to hold long and 
familiar conversations with the Queen, and to ingratiate himself still 
more in her confidence. He was therefore soon beset by all the pre- 
tenders to court favour, flattered by the public ministers, and cajoled 
even by crowned heads. He was not, however, dazzled by such 
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temptations. He did not seek for honours, and accepted the cross 
of Calatrava merely from a fear of offending his royal patroness? 
Always modest and unassuming, he behaved with affability to those 
below him, and with respect to his superiors ; often bantering those: 
who forgot their rank to.pay him court, and displaying a disinterest- 
edness and independence worthy of a more exalted station, 

‘ Knowing the uncertain tenure of court favour, he exerted the 
same ingenuity to avoid, as others employ to gain a share of political 
influence. But with all his caution, he could not always resist the 
flattery of sovereigns, and the importunities of ministers, particu- 
larly when he found that his agency was not unacceptable to his royal 
patroness herself. He therefore became the frequent channel of 
political communication, and occasionally ventured to suggest such 
notions as were likely to please the Queen, or were furnished by those 
with whom he was in habits of friendship. He has been falsely ac- 
cused of receiving bribes from the English and Austrian embassadors : 
but with a character so peculiarly disinterested, his own fortune and 
the favour of his patrons placed him above the reach of this species 
of temptation. Indeed in his whole conduct, we trace the operation 
of more honourable motives. The first was a zealous devotion to his 
royal patroness, which rendered him incessantly watchful to avoid 
clashing with her favourite principles or rules of government. Other 
considerations were his respect for the Empress Maria Theresa, whom, 
as a native of Naples, he always considered as his sovereign; and a 
strong sense of gratitude for the favour and patronage he had ex- 
perienced in England. But the most powerful, and perhaps only 
motive which overcame his studied caution, was the esteem which he 
particularly entertained towards the minister Ensenada. Hiin he never 
courted in prosperity or deserted when he was declining in favour, and 
though he was often treated by him with insulting coolness, he was 
never unfaithful to the sentiments of their former Peadship.? 


F ' ; 

Borne down,as we now are by burthens occasioned by a war 
of unparalleled expenditure, we cannot forbear to insert the 
passage in which the historian pays his last tribute to the 
upright and pacific Ferdinand ; | 

¢ Ferdinand was a prince of inferior capacity, but of upright in- 
tentions and pacific disposition. In laying down a system of policy 
most advantageous to the real interests of his country, and pursuing 
it with probity and firmness, unshaken by threats, temptations, and 
promises, and in opposition to the ties of blood and the bias of private 
inclinations, he exhibits a spectacle uncommon in the history of na- 
tions. The prejudices of an interested policy, the zeal of party, the 
spirit of misguided heroism, have stigmatized the reign of this amiable 
monarch with the imputation of tameness and a dereliction of national 
honour. A more cool and dispassionate posterity have done justice 
to the wisdom of his measures, and distinguished him by the epithet 
of Ferdinand the Sage. During his tranquil reign, which was a 
longer period of peace than Spain had enjoyed since Philip the Second, 
and while the surrounding nations were involved m the horrors of wary 
his-pcople continued to flourish and improve in agriculture, manufac- 
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tures, and commerce, and conferred on him a fame superior to that 
derived from sanguinary triumphs, in adoring him as the father and 
restorer of his country.’ 


Ferdinand was also economical; lessened the bondage of 
his kingdom to the church ; promoted its manufacturcs and 
arts; erected into a royal academy the school of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, which was founded by his father, and 
endowed it with funds; established the botanical garden at the 
Pardo: and promoted the endeavours of Ensenada to naturalize 
the arts, sciences, and improvements of foreign nations. 

We see no reason why Mr. Coxe might not, down to this 
period, have giver us a History of Spain instead of Memoirs of 
its kings. According to the mode which he has chosen, the 
reader, on a first perusal, is no sufferer on the score of amuse- 
ment: but the difference is felt when the work comes to be 
consulted, and when that which at first pleased and delighted 
appears insipid or even impertinent. Mr. Coxe is too great a 
master of his art to adopt the looser title without availing him- 
self of the liberties which it warrants. ‘Truth and good faith, 
however, are as obligatory on a writer of memoirs as on the 
historian ; and in this respect we have no fault to allege against 
the author, who carefully examines, judiciously weighs, and 
fairly appreciates his materials. He makes admirable use. of 
the memoirs with which the period abounded ; and his criti- 
cisms on them evince extraordinary diligence, and a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with modern literature, as well foreign as 
domestic. 

Although we have taken the liberty of animadverting freely 
on the work before us, we have uniformly felt the highest re- 
spect for a writer who, by his well-direfted and indefatigable 
labours, has insured considerable fame and distinction to him- 
self, while he has laid his country and the age under signal obli- 
gations; and we are of opinion that, if he may not rank in the 
very first class of authors, it is because he does not allow himself 
time to give that finish to his productions which he wants the 
patience rather than the power to confer. 

We cannot, however, conclude without observing that, in the 
present volumes, instead of recoznizing our former acquaintance, 
the spirited and independent publicist, we often meet with a per- 
son of a merely cautious and circumspect cast. The counsels 
which, in this country and at the beginning of this reign, effected 
the downfall of a great minister, which deprived the nation of his 
services, which saved our enemy from a decisive blow, and which 
involved Br's3in in humiliation, are stated in gentle and very 
measured terms ; and the reader, if he seeks his information from 
no other source, is spared the disquietude. of mortified and 
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indignant feelings. It is with concern that, in a work 
of such high general merit, we find so important a trans- 
action as the rupture of England with the American 
colonies grossly misrepresented, and that calamity stated as 
in a great degree occasioned by events which had a very slight, 
if any, gperation in producing it: while the wanton provoca- 
tions, and the insidious and oppressive measures, which really 
excited the catastrophe, are mentioned as orginating in a legi- 
timate principle; and no delinquency, beyond that of weak. 
ness, is imputed to the odious administrations whose criminality 
and folly proved so injurious to their country. —In the History 
of the House of Austria, Mr. Coxe lost no opportunity of pointing 
out to his readers the benefits arising from religious liberty and 
the free exercise of the rights of conscience, as well as the 
mischiefs of bigotry and persecution. There it is on all proper 
occasions emblazoned to the reader that toleration is the strength 
of a community, and that intolerance breeds schisms and 
divisions which lead to the decline or overthrow of states. 
It might have been thought that the affairs of Spain furnished 
equally fair opportunities for inculcating similar lessons ; and 
that the times in which the author was writing called for them 
as imperiously from every enlightened friend of his country. 
It would be unfair, on mere presumptions, to impute to any man 
improper motives ; or to insinuate that a respectable publicist, 
as it were at the close of his career, would sacrifice fame and 
honorable distinction to the hope or the promise of preferment, 
and sink the historian in the ecclesiastic: but the courtliness 
and deficiency which we here detect, instead of welcoming the 
former spirit that we have been praising, are facts to which 
it is our duty to advert, and which remain to be adequately 
explained, J, 
JO- 
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Art. XIII. Poetical Sketches of Scarborough: illustrated by 
Twenty-one Engravings of Humorous Subjects, coloured from 
original Designs, made upon the Spot by J. Green, and etched 
by T. Rowlandson, 8vo, yl. 1s, Boards, Ackerman. 1813. 


romney, poets furnished ideas to the painter ; now, the case 
is altered, and the professors of the pictorial art stimulate 
the genius of the poet. So far, the volume before us, though not 
exactly on the plan of the Tour of Dr. Syntax *, came into ex- 
istence under similar circumstances. It appears that Mr. Green, 
the artist, during a visit to Scarborough in the season of 1812, 
made various pleasing and humorous sketches of the most 
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striking objects which presented themselves at that celebrated 
watering-place ; and that some of his poetical friends, to whom 
they were shewn, undertook the task of illustrating and giving 
them effect by appropriate sketches in verse. Some of these 
chapters, we are informed, proceed from the pen of Dr. Combe, 
the versifier of Dr. Syntax’s Tour ; four are written by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham ; and the remainder by Mr. Papworth, the 
engraver. ‘The work is properly introduced with a prose- 
account of Scarborough, the first paragraph of which we shall 
transcribe for the information of those who have not visited the 
northern counties of England : 


‘ Scarborotgh, about 214 miles distant from London, and 40 from 
York, is situated in the south-east corner of the North-Riding of 
Yorkshire, at the bottom of a beautiful bay, from which it rises in 
the form of a crescent, on the slope of a bold and varied shore, pre- 
senting several points of great elevation.—It is sheltered on the north- 
east by a lofty and precipitous rock surrounded by the sea, except on 
the west side. ‘This rock contains on its summit a level area of nine- 
teen acres, on which stand the ruins of the castle. The town is well 
built, but, from its romantic situation, regularity cannot be expected. 
The principal streets of the upper town are spacious and handsome, 
particularly Queen Street, Long Room Street, and Newborough. 
The latter, which may, perhaps, be considered as the main or high 
street, is about 1000 feet in length, 50 wide, and has on each side an 
excellent flagged pavement 9 feet broad. In regard to beauty of 
situation, the New Buildings on the Cliff stand unrivalled. As 
lodging-houses, for which purpose they were originally built, they are 
commodious and elegant ; and in summer, are agreeably refreshed by 
the breezes from the sea. The terrace, in front, elevated near 100 
feet above the level of the sands, commands a variety of delightful 
prospects. — According to the enumeration of 1811, Scarborough 
contains 6570 resident inhabitants.’ 


The twenty-one plates engraved from Mr. Green’s original 
sketches exhibit the following scenes:—A Trip to Scarbro’, 
{a humorous caricature,)— ‘The Breakfast Room, —'The Spa 
Wells, — The Spa Terrace, — The Shoe-Shop, — The Castle 
and North Shore *,—-The Warm Bath*,—The Cornelian 
Party *, —Sea Bathing +,— ‘The Drive, —The Church and 
Church-Yard, —The Shower-Bath +, — The Library, — The 
Promenade +, —‘The Theatre, —The Ball-Room *,— The 
Terrace-Steps, —The Water-Party,— The Post-Office, — 
and, The Departure; and fronting the title-page is a vignette 
representing ‘The Widow Ducker and her Nymphs. ‘Lhese 
various sketches furnish much matter for humorous descrip- 
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* These four descriptions are written by Mr. Wrangham. 
+ These three by Dr. Combe. 
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tion; and though it was not easy to work such detached ob- 
jects into one tale, and give to the whole the effect of a 
novel, yet the business is so managed as to introduce a little 
love-story, some characters and scenes of modern life, the 
humours of a watering-place, and the follies of fashion. 

_ Mr. Papworth’s ‘style of hudibrastic humour appears in his 
introductory lines on the Shoe-Shop : 


‘ Fashion, an ignis fatuus jade, 
Or jack-a-lanthern friend to trade, 
Delusive sports before our eyes — 
Away each willing vot’ry flies : 
Up hill, down dale, thro’ hog and pool, 
The old, the young, the wise, the fool ; 
All charm’d alike, she leads them on 
Till half, by Fashion, are undone. 


¢ O would she take a nobler part — 
Improve the mind and mend the heart ; 
Lure, by her charms, to worthy toil, 
The genius of our native soil ; 
To science lead the tedious way, 
Pour on its gloom the cheering ray, 
Then bless’d, would Albion proudly soar 
More rich in intellectual lore : 
Sublimer thoughts would swell the lay, 
And art, enraptured, hail the day ! 
Then, Rome and Greece no more might vie 
With British arts, or minstrelsy. 


¢ Fashion, for so the learn’d insist, 
Has grown a sage ceconomist ! 
Has chang’d her once expensive views 
To stay at home, and cobble shoes! 
Silena— lovely, blooming maid, 
An amateur of Crispin’s trade, 
Sits all day long on three-legg’d stool, 
With awl, with pincers, and with rule 5 
Resolv’d, among the learn’d, to soar 
In sage, Hypodematic lore : 
A rival to the great Magog, 
Of Crispin art — high Crispin Clog. 
A paving stone, within her lap 
She hugs, and hammers —rap, rap, rapy 
To harden, or to soften soles, 
And bores her friends, with boreing holes, 
She, skilled in winning female arts, 
To captivate and soften hearts ; 
Sings sweet, for know, she never whistles 
As she pulls thro’ the thread and bristles ; 
And, w:de extending both her arms, 
She rivals Jobson’s wife in charms. 
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¢ Lord Blinker too, with hides and tether, 
Sits, half invisible, in leather ; 
Platting and twisting — waxing —lugging, 
And at a vice with main-strength tugging ; 
So earnestly intent, you’d swear 
He sought to be a muse’s heir ; 
But no! the Nine he counts no more ; 
His whole arithemetic is Four. 
He scorns, what to the muse belongs : 
He’s making whip-sticks, cords and thongs 5 
The wreath, to crown the poet’s lays, 
He gathers not —— he whips his bays! 

¢ At Scarbro’, if the reigning fashion 
Was, or was not the Leather Passion, 
Admits of doubt : — but, all who tread 
The margin of old ocean’s bed, 
And on the shingles take their views, 
Will learn the worth of boots and shoes.’ 


In majestic song, Mr. Wrangham calls up the mighty dead 
who have given celebrity to Scarborough Castle, and, after hav- 
ing sketched its antient splendor, finishes with a sigh over its 
ruins : 

¢ And now, of all the pageant sheen 
Quick flitting o’er the trophied scene, 
Memorial of what once had been, 

No glittering wrecks remain ! 
Before mine eye, uncharm’d is spread, 
Of vulgar roofs the crescent red, 
And, spreading on its pebbled bed, 

The blue and billowy main.’ 


‘The playful muse is not courted by Mr. W. with equal 
success; and, by introducing his classical learning, he gives a 
heaviness to what is meant for light verse. His chapter on the 
Warm Bath displays his knowlege De Thermis : but he makes 
rather an aukward amalgam of Latin and Greek with English : 


¢ You’ve read, no doubt, and well could state his 
De Tepidis, De Temperatis.’ 

¢ But ah! too like the fount of Sa/macis, 
Goddess, thy cleansing wave at Scarbro’ is.’ 


¢ That half hour’s space elaps’d, to be 
Venus Anadyomene.’ 


ad ( Azisrov paey vowe ) he gulphs down 
A second tumbler, Ba$uxorroy,’ 


A note is given at the word Sal:nacis, in which we are re- 
ferred to Ovid who has noticed this effeminating fountain: but 
we have no note to the word Anadyomene, dius few, probably, 
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of the West-Riding merchants understand Greek, but will consi- 
der the epithet attached to Venus, and the Greek pot-hooks at 
P-94-, a8 very outlandish. The writer who introduces Latin 
and Greek into a work of light reading, intended for the amuse- 
ment of the frequenters of watering-places, resembles the 
country-gentleman who should promise to make a pleasant 
walk devas his ground for the accommodation of his neigh- 
bours, and then puts up such stiles as no one can climb.— While 
we are on the subject of notes, we must rectify a mistake into 
which Mr. W. has fallen, in his attempt to explain the origin 
of the word Zouters, or rather Tooters, as applied to the persons 
who canvas each new visitant at watering-place. He thinks 
that it probably comes from ‘ the French zou, as they lose nothing, 
at least for want of asking.” The term which is now general 
was originally local. When Epsom in Surrey was the most 
fashionable watering-place, it was the practice of those inhabitants 
who had prepared lodgings, &c. for the public to go as far as 
Tooting to canvas those who were on their way to Epsom; and 
these forestallers were consequently called Zooters. Afterward, 
all those who at watering-places sollicited the favours of new- 
comers were termed Tooters. 

For easy narrative, playful invention, and humorous anecdote, 
Dr. Combe has before manifested a felicity of genius: but in 
his present attempts he is not very successful. His chapter on 
Sea-Bathing takes a satirical glance at the indelicacy of Sea- 
Bathing exhibitions, and comically depicts a scene which not 
unfrequently occurs: but, in his other chapters, he labours for 
something to say; and his Promenades, if we except the con- 
cluding compliment to the Ladies of the North, will be read 
with little interest. ‘The Sea-Bathing party is thus described: , 


¢ While Caroline her glass was trimming 
To see the gentlemen a swimming, , 
While sister Betsy sought a store 
Of pretty pebbles on the shore ; 
And little Tommy, all astride, 
Upon his cock-horse chose to ride ; — 
The following colloquy began 
Between the indies and a man 
Who sought with all humility, 
To introduce them to the Sea. 
«© And please your Ladyship, I beg 
In my machine you’ll put a leg; 
A better you cannot command 
Of all you see upon the strand : 
While my wife, who, for many a year, 
Has waited on the gentry here, 
Will please you madam to a T, 
As if you try her, you will see, —~ 
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Undress and dress you in a trice, 
And put your ribbands all so nice, 
Stick ev’ry pin into its place ; — 
For, she has waited on her Grace, 
And many a noble Lady too, — 
With om great Quality as you. 


««¢ All this is well,’”? Aunt Tabby said, 
«¢ You seem, my friend, to know your trade : 
But while I see those ladies splashin 
Pray tell me who are yonder dashing 2” 
— ‘“ Sir Harry and Lord John no doubt ; — 
Like dolphins they can swim about.” 
— Aunt Tabby started with affright 
When she beheld the horrid sight. 
«¢ The thoughts of bathing thus I hate ; — 
Nought can be so indelicate ; — 
Besides a sailor, two leagues off, 
May turn his glass, and spy and scoff ; 
And after all, I do not know 
What good salt water can bestow.” 
—‘ Believe me, Ma’am, a daily dip 
Will rubify the cheek and lip. 
If you’re too fat, ’twill make you thin, 
And if the bones invade the skin, 
*T will in a month their sharpness cover, 
And clothe them well with flesh all over. 
The sea’s the mill, that people mean, 
To make the old grow young again. 
Ladies, the machine is ready, 
My wife prepar’d, the black horse steady ; — 
Old Careful will the beast bestride, 
And be your La’ship’s Honour’s guide. 
O how delighted you will be 
When you are splashing in the Sea. 
And if to me you’ll trust young Master, 
I’ll bear him safe from all disaster.”’ 


¢ 6 Well then,’’ said Madam Busleton, 
«¢ Of the sea party I’ll be one: 
The girls shall also take their places, 
And in its waves may wash their faces.”’ 


‘ Tabby exclaim’d, “ If you should please 
To play such silly freaks as these, 

Why wives may take these liberties. 

But, Sister, sure ’twill not be wise, 

To let the girls employ their eyes 

On such strange sights as they may see, 

Not fit for either them or me.” 


«<< La, Aunt,” the smiling Misses cried, 
“ We’re, surely, not to be denied, 
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To do whate’er Mamma may do, ; 
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For we hope to be married too, 


And so, Aunt Tabby, so do you.” 


‘ Thus the old maid outvoted stood 
And watch’d the ebbiags of the flood ; 
But did not like to stand alone 
When all the rest of them were gone : 
So bribed the dame of a machine 
To lect her sit awhile within.’ 


A visit to the Church and Church-yard produces some grave 
reflections from Mr. Papworth; and instead of hackneyed re- 
marks on epitaphs, he introduces Edmund and the fair Ella en 
the scene, in an affecting and new strain of moralizing ; 


¢ Now, Edmund with fair Ella came, 

To view the scene, and tell his fame ; 
For ev’ry church-yard yet is found 

A doubly consecrated ground, 

To Death and Love ! — This path To-pay 
Ys Love and Hymen’s joyous way : 
When prostrate to the sacred pow’r 
Who blesses, with the blissful hour, 
Lovers before the altars bow, 

He hears the prayer, records the vow, 
And as the Priest his gifts dispense, 
To Virtue and to Innocence ; 

Angels rejoice — for then is given, 
To man, a temporary Heaven. 

‘ To-morrow ! Hark! the dreadful bell, 
Tolls mournful, Life’s departing knell : 
Now solemn, pensive footsteps tread, 

‘The dreary passage of the dead : 
That sigh, that tear, in anguish gave, 
Another victim to the grave.’ 

The Water-party describes a scene which, from change of 
weather, &c., often takes place in vessels hired for a day’s plea- 
sure at Sea. 

Tottergait, the prominent figure in this Scarbro’ panorama, 
is introduced for the sake of humorous effect: but, like 
Dr. Syntax, he obtains our respect for his virtues. | 

These poetic Sketches will be read with avidity at the 
place to which they belong: but we have noticed several errors 
of the press in English, Latin, and Greek words; and some 
couplets that are very defective in point of quantity. In his 
Ode on the Castle, Mr. Wrangham says : 


‘ Unsoftened, Southern spoil they seek ; 
But 0, foul foragers ! this your freak.? 
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How easily might he have reduced this overgrown line to its 
proper length, thus: 


‘ But foragers! for this foul freak.” 
Again, in the Cornelian Party, we read 


,* In June, when May-flowers, and May-flies 
* Paronomastically rise,’ ' 


where the first line is a foot or syllable too Jong. 
Of inattention to rhyme, we shall adduce a solitary specimes 
which occurs at p. 88. 


‘ Far from the petty jingling war, 
Of housemaid and of housekeeper.’ 


Since this work may be considered in the light of a pictorial 
and poetical Scarborough Guide, a table of contents ought to 
have been given, with references to each plate and the annexed 
description. "The drawings are in general well executed. 





Art. XIV. The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. by Jessé Foot, Esquy 


his Executor. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. Faulder. 1811. 


yo the present mode of manufacturing biography, it has 
' grown into a very cumbrous and expensive article. , ‘The subs 
ject of the memoir is often rendered a kind of nucleus, around 
which a mass of matter, of various descriptions, 1s formed by 
aggregation, and that which at first was little more than a 
pebble swells to the magnitude of a rock. By the facile pro- 
cess of collecting the letters of relatives, friends, and acquain- 
tance, and subjoining them to those of the person whose life 
is narrated, quartos are expeditiously formed: but great books 
of this description, if not great evils, are too costly; and 
public critics, who have their time consumed in being forced 
to turn over pages of inanity, may be allowed to enter their 
protest against this practice of wasting the lives of the living 
by lengthening the lives of the dead. Mr. Murphy was inge- 
nious as a writer, and entertaining as a companion and a core 
respondent : but, though he wished to descend with an honour- 
able fame to posterity, he would not have liked to have been 
exhibited in the chapter and verse style in which he is dis- 
played in the volume before us. He had prepared a brief and 
modest memoir of himself, which Mr. Foot has augmented to 
a volume containing more than 450 quarto pages. We applaud 
the warmth of the biographer’s friendship, and we esteemed, 
the hero of his narrative: but he has unnecessarily overwhelmed 
us with correspondence, and in some instances has exposed to 
the public eye letters which ought not to have been printed with- 
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out the consent of the writers. Some documents are properly 
admitted, and some specimens of Mr. Murphy’s epistolary style 
would naturally be expected : but many of the letters of his cor- 
respondents might have been suppressed ; as well as digressions 
from the direct line of the narrative, and copies of pieces which 
the deceased never wished to be published. ‘We shall briefly 
abstract the principal incidents in the life. 

Arthur Murphy was the second son of James Murphy, 
merchant, at Dublin, and was born in December 1727. at 
Clooniquin, where his mother was staying at her brother’s 
house. In 1729 the father perished on a voyage to America, 
and the widow removed with her children to London. Her 
circumstances were narrow, and she parted with her son Arthur 
in 1736 to her sister Mrs. Plunkett, who was settled at Boulogne, 
and who offered him the benefit of a foreign education. In 
1738 he was accordingly sent to the school at,Saint Omer’s, 


‘where he made considerable classical attainments, and he 


returned to England in 1744. At that college he was known 
by the maternal name of French; on account of some act of 
parliament which prohibits natives of the British dominions 
from being educated in Catholic seminaries abroad. 

The next anecdote is remarkable, and shall be related in 
Mr. Murphy’s own words : 


¢In July 1744, I arrived at my mother’s in York-buildings. My 
eldest brother James soon came home from his morning walk, and 
embraced me with great affection. In a day or two after, my uncle 
Jeffrey French, then member of parliament for Milbourn Port, came 
to see me. He talked with me for some time about indifferent 
things ; and then, repeating a line from Virgil, asked me if I could 
construe it? I told him 1 had the whole A£neid by heart. He 
made me repeat ten or a dozen lines, and then said, ** If I have 
fifty acres of land to plough, and can only get two labouring men to 
work at two acres per day, how many days will it take to do the 
whole?” « Sir!” said I, staring at him; “ Can’t you answer 
that question ?”” said he; “ Then I would not give a farthing for all 
you know. Get Cocker’s Arithmetic ; you may buy it fora shilling 
at any stall; and mind me, young man, did you ever hear mass 
while you was abroad???“ Sir, I did, like the rest of the boys.’ 
«« Then, mark my words; let me never hear that you go to mass 
again ; it is a mean, beggarly, blackguard religion.”? He then rose, 
stepped into his chariot, and drove away. My mother desired me 
not to mind his violent advice; but my brother, who was educated 
at Westminster-school, spoke strongly in support of my uncle’s 
opinion, and he never gave up the point till he succeeded to his 
utmost wish.’ 


In 1747, Mr. Murphy was placed as clerk in a merchant’s 

counting-house at Cork: having meanwhile attended an academy 
* 
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to learn book-keeping. In 1749, proposals were made to him 
to go out as agent to the West Indies, and superintend an 
estate which his uncle possessed in Jamaica. He came to 
London with this view, and for preparatory instruction attended 
at the counting-house of Alderman Ironside: but the plan was 
not executed; apparently because young Murphy preferred 
London, books, leisure, and want of money, to wealth pur- 
chased by the dull cares of commerce abroad. 

At the Bedford Coffee-house, Arthur Murphy became ac- 
quainted with Samuel Foote, with Sir John Hill, with Dr. 
Barrowby, and with'Garrick; and in October 1752 he began his 
career as an author, by publishing the first number of The 
Gray’s Inn Journal.” In 1754 his uncle French died, without 
leaving to him even a legacy; and .as’ he was then in debt 
three hundred pounds, he was obliged to terminate his lite- 
rary enterprize, and sought a maintenance by going on the 
stage. He first appeared at Covent-garden in the character 
of Othello: but Garrick transplanted him to Drury-lane; 
brought out his farce called ‘ Zhe Apprentice,” which is still 
popular; and enabled him, by the success of that work, by his 
salary, and by a benefit, not merely to pay off his debts, but 
to put four hundred pounds in his pocket: with which sum, says 
Mr. M., ‘ I determined to quit the dramatic line,’ in 1756. 

In 1757, Mr. Murphy offered to enter himself as a student 
of the Middle Temple: but objections were made to his 
having exercised the profession of an actor. Mr. Fox, after- 
ward Lord Holland, in favour of whose party Murphy 
endeavoured to found a news-paper called ‘* The Test,” applied 
to Lord Mansfield, by whose advice Lincoln’s Inn was tried, 
and there Mr. M. was politely admitted. The following year 
produced the author’s second farce, ** The Upholsterer,” which 
had prodigious success; and in 1759 he altered from the 
French of Voltaire a tragedy intitled Zhe Orphan of China,” 
to which the friendship of Garrick also secured a satisfactory re- 
ception. In 1760, Mr. Murphy produced ‘* The Desert Island,” 
which is now forgotten, and ** The Way to Keep Him,” which 
still deservedly keeps possession of the stage, and which sup- 
plied hints to the author of “ The School for Scandal.” 

Three comic pieces, * // in the Wrong,” “ The Citizen,” 
and “ The Old Maid,” were the fruit of the author’s prolific 
pen in the following year. 


Having been called to the bar in 1762, Mr. Murphy attached 


himself in 1763 to the Norfolk circuit; which is celebrated - 


less for the forensic talent which it has elicited, than for the 
number. of its barristers who have excelled in other lines of 
pursuit. Probably, it supplies but a narrow sphere of practice ¢ 

Rey.Serr. 1813. G Mr. Mure 
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Mr, Murphy, at least, returned to town with an empty purse ; 
and Foote said of him that he went the circuit in the stage. 
coach, and came home in the basket. 

In 1764, however, Mr. Murphy made a successful debut as 
barrister in the cause Menaton and Athawes : but his theatrical 
passion was predominant; and he wrote, in a lucky vein, 
“ Three Weeks after Marriage.” Yn 1768 he altered from the 
French of Crebillon the tragedy of Zenobia ; and at Covent- 
garden, in the year 1772, he brought out the original and 
meritorious tragedy of “ The Grecian Daughter.” — Alzuma, 
which was acted there in the following year, is but a garbled 
translation from Voltaire. The comedy of * Know Your Own 
Mind,” which is the last and perhaps the best of his dramatic 
productions, appeared in 1777. 

By the death of Serjeant Whitaker, Mr. Murphy became 
senior counsel on the Norfolk circuit, and in the absence of 
Mr. Erskine opened some action connected with the Hur 
cause: but in 1787, in consequence of a disgust taken at Mr. 
Partridge being placed above him as King’s counsel, he declined 
the circuit, sold in 1788 his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
retired altogether from the bar. * 

Mr. M. now purchased a residence at Hammersmith, and - 
prepared his translation of Tacitus for the press, which was 
published in four quarto volumes during the summer of 1793. 
The tragedy of ** Arminius,” a translation of Vida’s ** Chess” and 
of Vaniere’s * Bees,” a satire called “ The Force of Conscience,” 
“ The Life of Fielding,” “ The Life of Johnson,” and “ The 
Life of Garrick,” to which Mr. Murphy was preparing to add 
a life of Foote, employed at various times his active pen. ‘The 
office of Commissioner of Bankrupts was conferred on him by. 
Lord Loughborongh: but it required a somewhat assiduous 
attendance, and the salary did not surround his declining 
years with comfort. As he was respected by the great lumi- 
naries of the law, who knew his worth and fitness for business, 
his biographer justly observes that it is strange that they did 
not appoint hini a Master in Chancery, which office would have 
given him the income of a gentleman. Under the ministry of 
Mr. Addington, (now Lord Sidmouth, )in the year 1803, Mr. Mur- 
phyreceived from his Majesty, altogether unsollicited, a pension of 
200].: thisbounty, however, wasinsufficient; andintheconclusion 
of life he was far from enjoying that otium cum dignitatewith which 
‘we wish the career of genius and virtue to close. His biographer 
laments that he permitted opportunities of rendering himself in- 
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* It is stated that the fees which Mr. Murphy received during his 
practice at the bar amounted to 10,7441. 158. 
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dependent to pass by him; and ¢ that a great part of the prime 
of his life, when he might have seized many advantages, was 
consumed and mouldered away in the service of others.? When, 
subsequently, heresidedinalodging at Knightsbridge, hewas made 
abenchet of Lincoln’s Inn: but they who conferred on him this 
honour should previously have taken care to have furnished him 
with a more lucrative office than that of Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts, which produced to him no more than 14ol. per annum. 
His will was executed on the 5th June 1805, at Knights- 
bridge; and it conferred on the author of this volume the 
office of executor, the duties of which he so profusely and 
piously fulfils. Mr. Murphy died on the 18th June 1805, and 
was buried near his mother at Hammersmith. * 

Such is a short sketch of the principal facts which occur 
in the course of this biography ; and which, as we have already 
observed, is throughout authenticated by copious quotations 
from the manuscript-remains and correspondence of Mr. Mure 
phy. In particular, the narrative is distended to exuberance 
by the quantity of vouchers and documents which are adduced 
in proof of the rehearsal and exhibition of the several plays. 
Not fewer than three notes from Mr. Garrick are given at 
Ppp- 214, 215.) which respect the commonest preparations for 
Zenobia. Of this tragedy, Mr. Foot speaks inaccurately, 
(p- 213.) as if it had suggested itself to Mr. Murphy during 
the translation of Tacitus; whereas it was apy ae in 1768, 
and Crebillon’s original play, whence this is a fnere version, 
appears among his works already collected in 1750. 

An interesting memorandum is preserved (p. 429.) of the 
commencement of Mr. Murphy’s collections towards a life of 
Foote, to which the editor has subjoined some observations in 
order to complete the portrait. As the present biographer ob- 
serves that Mr. M. had ¢ obtained the best account of Foote’s 
early life,’ we shall extract these particulars : 


«¢ Samuel Foote was born (I believe, but that may easily be as- 
certained by the register,) about the year 1721, at Truro, in Corn- 
wall; his dattier, who was an attorney, and sometime member for 
Tiverton in Devonshire, had considerable places under Government : 


—— 





* Fiis executor has erected a monument to his memory, with the 
following inscription : 

«¢ Sacred to the Memory of Arthur Murphy, Esq., a Bar- 
rister at Law of distinguished character: a Dramatic Poet of 
great celebrity : a Classical Scholar of rare attainment: a Political 
Writer of no common consideration: a Loyal Subject, and a 
Sincere Christian. — This eminent man died on the 18th of June 
1805, in the 78th year of his age, and is interred near this spot, in 
the same vault with his other Wes: Jane Murphy.” 
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his mother was of the antient family of the Dineleys, of Charltou 
in Worcestershire, who married with the Gooderes, of Burghope 
in Herefordshire: both of these families were of an excentric 
turn of mind, which Mr. Foote appears to have inherited and pre- 
served to the last. 

“ These connexions brought him to the college-school at Wor- 
cester, under the Reverend Mr. Miles, from whence he was elected 
scholar of Worcester-college, Oxford, being founder’s kin, about 
the year 1737. ' 

«In 1739, being indisposed, he was advised to go to Bath, 
were he soon made acquaintance with gamesters and men of 
pleasure. On returning to college, with two footmen and a 
ridiculous quantity of laced clothes, he was reproved by the Provost ; 
when, finding a college life not suited to his genius, he quitted it in 
1740, but without any public censure. 

«© He had an early turn for mimickry and acting. When at 
school, he was frequently invited by the Sandys’s, the Harris’s, or 
others of his relations, to dine with them on Sundays: the con- 
sequence was, that Monday morning was spent in taking off every 

art of the family which entertained him, to the no small diver- 
sion of all the boys, but generally to their cost; as hardly any boy 
ever learned his lesson that morning. 

‘«¢ He is said, when at Oxford, to have acted Punch, in disguise. 
But I remember, in one of his excursions from London to Oxford, 
which jaunts he made very often, spending an evening with him 
in company with Martin Madan, Walter Shirley, and others. 
Those gentlemen and himself acted Punch, for a wager, and the com- 
pany afl agreed that Foote was the worst performer of the three. 

“‘ Foote’s great acquaintance, both at school and college, wae 
one Trott ; and they went together upon many expeditions. 

‘¢ His second brother was a clergyman of Exeter-college, Oxon. 

“In the interval, from the time of his leaving college and 
coming upon the stage, he was frequently in great distress. He 
was once confined for debt in the Fleet; and, I believe, released 
by an act of insolvency: at the same time, one Waite was there 
confined for cheating the Bank. An old school-fellow told me 
he dined with him there on turbot, venison, and claret, and never 
spent a cheerfuller day ; for, while Waite found money, Mr. Foote 
furnished wit, jollity, and humour. His first essay, as an author, 
was written about this time; it was a pamphlet giving an account 
of one of his uncles, who was executed for murdering his other uncle. 

«¢ In one of his excursions to Oxford with a certain lady, for 
whom he afterwards procured an husband, he drove a coach and 
six greys. This lady was afterwards married, and Mr. Foote 
handsomely rewarded for his trouble. He rented Charlton-house, 
the family-seat in Worcestershire, where he lived in some splendour 
for about a year and a half. During his magnificence there he 
invited his old school-master, Mr. Miles, to dine with him, who, 
admiring his service of plate and well-furnished side-board, very 
innocently asked Mr. Foote what it might cost? Indeed, says he, 
I know not, but sure I am, I shall soon know what it will bring.” 
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Notice is very properly taken of Mr. Murphy’s talents as a 

‘eompanion; and it is observed that his deportment and conver- | 

| sation endeared him to society, especially to the most enviable 
part of it, the fair sex. No person, indeed, could be in his com- 
pany without acknowleging his manners to be those of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. To shew how much he captivated the 
ladies, a letter to him from Miss a is inserted at p. 413.5 & , 
another from Miss Phipps, at p. 379., and another of a more 
playful kind from Miss Dionessa Sarah Goate of Brent Ely Hall, , 
with a still more lively postscript by her sister, Mrs. Ranby, at 
p-387. These communications are introduced to prove that the 
ladies who wrote them were pleasing and sprightly characters : 
but we are inclined to think that the biographer was not at liberty 
to publish them without the consent of the parties. 

| Mr. Foot makes a fair and honourable report of the general 
respect which attended his hero in his walk through life : 


¢ It is impossible to consider the talents of Mr. Murphy, without ' 
ebserving to what various and contrasted objects he applied them ; | 








and in every point to which they were directed, he made new ac- 
cessions to his literary character. — It may be truly said of him, «2 
what Dr. Johnson has said of Goldsmith, “ Nullum fere scribendi r iV 


genus non tetigit: nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.”” His bio- 
graphical labours alone would have established him as a man of 
genius, taste, and erudition. If the lives of Fielding and John- 
son had been his only works, his name would have obtained a place 
among the first biographical writers of his country; and he would 
have shared in the fame of the pre-eminent men whose characters he 
has so ably illustrated.” — 


‘ I have had many opportunities of ascertaining how Mr. Murphy, [ 
during his career as a barrister, was considered amongst his brethren 
of the law: and I have found that this walk of his life was so 
pure, so friendly, so social, so communicative, and so enviable, 
that in his latter days, and in_his private reflections, he must have | 
drawn from it no common consolation. 

‘When he was not worried by the cares of life, he passed his days | 
as a scholar and a gentleman, and was admirably formed for social 
conversation. He never took the lead in company: he never shewed 
himself off, as it is called; but rather courted attention by a 
modest civility of deportment. When, however, he had formed a 
serious opinion upon any subject which he thoroughly understood, 
no power in that case would ever make him give it up. His con- 
versation was never associated with licentious freedoms or any sorts 
of oaths. * Nothing he disliked more than vulgarities. His social : 
life was an example of morality. Many of his private hours were 








“wm 





* If Mr. Foot be correct in this statement, according to the 
precise meaning of the word oath, still the reader must not receive the 
representation in all its general latitude. Mr. Murphy was too re- 
markable for the frequent use of profane exclamations, at least, in hie 
eonversation ; some of which are recorded by Mr. F. himself. Rev. |6+2- 
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employed in extracting from authors, precepts of moral philosophy ; 
‘and it is a pron that he applied to these from his pure love of 
them; as although he has recorded in his memorandum-books a 
large collection upon this subject, yet it does not appear that he 
ever intended to publish it. It was merely a fund for enlarging his 
own stock of intellectual amusement. When the season was fair, 
he would, to the last, take that necessary refreshment, which the 
comtemplative mind particularly wants. He would take long walks 
in the evening, and call on his neighbours. In his attendance at 
Guildhall, as Commissioner of Bankrupts, he was very assiduous. 
His being content with such an office, bespoke the disposition 
of his mind ; an office which no one could discover that he thought 
below his merit. His law-suits, it must be acknowledged, were not 
always necessary ; and they were very harassing and vexatious to 
his mind. With a temper much disturbed by these suits, and a 
constitution enfeebled by some severe attacks, he appeared abroad 
rather negligent in his person, and in a mood of thoughtfulness : 
but, on the approach of a friend, he would brighten up, and discover 
that he had a natural power of overcoming care. To see him ina 
morning in his study was to find him looking to the greatest advan- 
tage. No man was ever more comfortable at home; but abroad, 
his appearance might have induced an opinion that he experienced a 
want of the comforts of life. 

Here Mr. Foot has acknowleged the :rritability of his friend, 
which appeared even in his better days: but latterly it much 
increased, and was the cause of great vexation to himself and 
tegret to his friends. Mr. F. has Smeets one proof of it, the 
insertion of which is aslittlecreditable to his own judgmentas the 
style of it is to the temper of the writer. We mean an attack 
on this Review for its report of Mr. Murphy’s translated poem 
of the Bees, in Vol. xxxiv. N.5. p.252. Mr. M. had in reality 
no ground for complaint of that article; and he, who well 
knew the integrity of the Monthly Review, ought not to have 
expected from it undue praise at the expence of public decep- 
tion: yet his displeasure is expressed in language which is 
yery inconsistent with the old friendship of which the biographer 
speaks, and strangely incompatible with his own situation as 
a coadjutor in our work, which Mr. Foot also proclaims. — 
Numerous instances might be brought to prove the reverse of 
Mr. F.’s assertion, also, that ‘it is the very spirit of the Review 
never to admit a reply.” ‘From Mr. Murphy himself we re- 
collect no tender of remonstrance; and though he gratified 
his spleen by penning the remarks in question, he probably never 
meant them to see the light. We can trust our cause with 
any impartial person who reads the poem, the article, and the 
hypercriticism. : 

Much more amiable traits of Mr. Murphy’s character are found 
in his honourable conduct respecting his brother’s affairs, in his 
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benevolent efforts in favor of old Macklin, and in his grateful | - 


remembranceof his college-tutor at St.Omer’s, the Rev. Thomas 
Stanley. In the year 1797, in consequence of the French Re- 
volution, this gentleman sought refuge in England, and resided 
at Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire ; and when Mr. Murphy was 
informed that this venerable man was alive, he took up his pen, 
after an interval of sixty-one years, (which period had elapsed 
since he was sent to St. Omer’s,) to acknowlege his obligations 
to his tutor. The correspondence which passed on this occa- 
sion places the pupil and the master in a light so creditable to 
both, that we have pleasure in making room for a part of it ; 


‘To tHe REVEREND Mr. STANLEY. 


¢ Sir, — The name at the foot of this letter, I fear, will not call to 

your mind the faintest idea of the writer ; but when I add that ry! 

ears ago I was known to you by the name of Arthurus French, 

ope, that some recollection of the person will occur to you. My 
obligations to my master and preceptor for no less than six years, 
at the college of St. Omer’s, have often recurred to me; but I never 
knew where or how to address a line to you, till a few days since ; 
when Mr. Eyre, a most worthy acquaintance, and who, I find, is 
nearly related to you, accidentally mentioned your name, and told 
me, that he knew my youth had beer formed under your tuition. I 
will not attempt to express the sensations that rose in my breast on 
that occasion: all I shall say is, that the pleasures of my juvenile 
days, and the gradual openings of a very young mind, under your 

uiding care, all rushed upon me at once: I spoke of you to 
Mr. Eyre in the fulness of my heart. 

‘ To hear of you, Sir, in this unexpected manner, was a stroke of 
surprize which could be exceeded by nothing but the pleasure it gave 
me when I was told that you were happily situated; and in perfect 
health, in Dorsetshire. Mr. Eyre favoured me with your direction, 
and I immediately and fully resolved to trouble you with a letter, 
in order to express my most unfeigned thanks for the education I 
received under your auspices. It is to that education that I am in- 
debted for all the pleasures of my life :; from you, Sir, I imbibed an 
early taste for literature, and, I will add, for morals. From that 
source has flowed whatever of happiness I have known, ever since 
you embraced me at the college-gate, on the morning when I left 
St.Omer’s. Quod spiro et placeo (si placeo!) tuum est. I will onl 
add to this tedious epistle, that [ have published a collection 
of miscellaneous productions, and also a translation of the works of 
Tacitus, in four volumes. Will you permit me to send the volumes 
to you as an offering from the scholar whom you formed ? 

‘ A favourable answer to this request will most sensibly oblige 
him who, full of all due respect, esteem, and affection, for the best of 
masters, has the honour to subscribe himself, Sir, ) 

‘ Your most grateful pupil and most obedient humble servant, 

* ArTHUR MunrpnHy. 
© Hammersmith Terrace, Middlesex, Dec. 7. 1797” 
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‘ From THE Reverenp Mr. Tuomas STANLEY. 


¢ Dear Sir, — Your very kind and very obliging letter has given me 
greater pleasure than you can imagine. I perfectly recollect your 
person under the name of French, and much more so under the 
name of Murphy. I had long ago heard that your name stood very 
high in the list of those gentlemen who professed literature, and that 
your productions in this kind were very much applauded. You 
may be assured, that this pleased me exceedingly. However, you 
seem to give me credit for what I but little deserve on this score. 
Your reputation is owing to your bright genius, and the superior 
talents with which God has favoured you. You manifest the effu- 
sions of a good and grateful heart, when you express your most un- 
feigned thanks for the education you received under my auspices : 
when you say, that to that education you are indebted for all the 

leasures of your life, and that from me you imbibed an early taste 
For literature, and also for morals. If I have contributed to these 
advantages, I am extremely glad. I shall only add, that-it shall be 
my constamt prayer to Almighty God, that he will be pleased to 
bestow upon you all possible happiness, both for time and for eter- 
nity; into the latter of which my great age reminds me that I am 
soon to enter. . 

‘ You are ‘so very obliging as to desire, that I will permit you 
to send me the volumes you mention in your kind letter. I answer, 
without any apology, which perhaps might be proper on the occa- 
sion, that you may send them; and I shall receive them with 
my most hearty thanks and grateful acknowledgments for so hand- 
some and so valuable a present. ‘These volumes will be always dear 
and precious to m@, because they are your productions, and the 
fruit of that genius which, from your partiality to me, you are 
pleased to say I carefully cultivated with success. I shall alsa 
cherish them, as they will be a standing token of your regard and 
friendship for me. I[ remain with the greatest respect, esteem, and 
affection, Dear Sir, Your most obliged and humble servant, 

© Lulworth Caf{le, Dec. 16. 1797. ‘ Tuomas STANLEY.’ 


With the exceptions which we have already stated, gratitude 
is due to Mr. Foot for the detail of research, the compilation of 
document, and the patience of composition, which characterize 
this memorial. We hope that to the reputation of his friend he 
will pay the farther tribute of collecting, in a series of volumes, 
the original dramatic works of Mr. Murphy. His tragedies are 
mostly translations, and not of the superior class: but his comic 
works display a force of genius and a portraiture of manners, 
which the language should endeavour to retain. Comedy is by 
its nature more fugitive than tragedy. Ridicule attached to 
living manners we partly wither with the petals of those 
gaudy flowers which its pungency ‘was intended to blight: but 
there are characters which outlast the manners of this or that 
generation, which are perennial forms of human nature, and 

which 
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which spring up afresh in every new crop of men : the ridicule, 
therefore, which twines about these, is evergreen,—is immortal. 
In felicity of situation, amd rotundity of plot, Mr. Murphy is 
more habitually successful than in the style of his dialogue} 
which has not all the urbanity, or the rapidity of impression, 
that are obtained in the newer and more refined comedies of the 
next generation of writers. His success was partly due to the 
friendship of a popular manager, and to that observant ingress 
at the Green Room which led him carefully to suit all his 
plays to the actual strength of the house. Every good. actor 
found in them a part adapted to his relative consequence. 

Two portraits of Mr. Murphy, and fac-similes of his hand» 
writing, each at distant periods of his life, accompany: this 
volume : besides a portrait of Miss Elliot : but it has no Index. 





Art. XV. Treatise on the Influence of Climate on the human 
Species 5 and on the Varieties of Men resulting from it; includin 
an Account of the Criteria of Intelligence which the Form of ‘the 
Head presents ; and a Sketch of a rational System of Physiognomy 
as founded on Physiology. By N.C. Pitta, M.D. Physicianat 


Madeira, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. gi. and Six Plates. 5s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. ‘1812. iv 


- 

A Lrmoves this treatise exhibits some degree of ingenuity, 
4% and displays some extent of information, it is so very 
largely imbued with vague and dashing hypotheses, as to 
convey but an unfavorable opinion of the judgment of the 
writer. He commences his speculations even in his. preface, 
and entertains us with some curious, and, we believe, quite 
novel ideas respecting the constitution of the particles of matter. 
These he supposes must be of two kinds, the first consisting of 
spherical particles of some real magnitude, the other of mere 
points. * ‘Two such orders,’ he says, ‘ must exist, because, on 
one hand, without some difference, individual bodies could not 
be characterized ; and, on the other, it is unphilosophical to 
suppose more than two such orders, because from these, every 
distinction in nature may arise.’ ‘These two kinds of matter, 
the spheres and the points, are imagined to constitute oxygen 
and hydrogen respectively ; and it is conceived that, by this 
notion, their most remarkable qualities may be explained, with 
the principal phenomena which result from them. ‘The author 
then proceeds to shew how the lightness, inflammability, and 
other acknowleged properties of hydrogen, coincide with his hy- 
pothesis: but we cannot deem. it necessary to dwell any longer 
on the consideration of what is so entirely gratuitous. 

The treatise itself is divided into four parts, the first of which 
relates to the influence of climate in general. The facts and ob- 
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servations here brought forwards are intended to prove thatall the 

s| varieties, now difcoverable in the human species, may have been 
the effect of climate: but the only decisive circumstances men- 
tioned are those which refer to the color of the skin ; for which 
it is by far the most easy to account, and which, if admitted, 
does not throw any light on the more difficult parts of the in- 
vestigation. The reasoning in the first section is indeed feeble 
and unsatisfactory. 

‘Part II. is intitled, ‘ Of the particular Effects which Climate 
thus produces, and of the Classification of the Species which 
result from it.’ This chapter is principally occupied in the 
development of the systems of Camper and Blumenbach, who 
adopted certain anatomical differences of structure in the cra- 

eg {> nium as the basis of their classification of the varieties of the 
sJ.y,. “9 human race. Since this part contains little or nothing which pro- 
fesses to be original, we shall proceed to the third chapter, in 
which the author advances some of his peculiar opinions. One 
of the most important of them is that the cerebellum may be 
regarded as the organ of loco-motion. Volition and loco-mo- 
tion are functions supposed to depend on the same structure, 
and to be intimately connected with each other; and the fol- 
lowing train of reasoning is employed to prove that they have 
their specific seat in the cerebellum : 


= 








¢ As sensation and volition seem exactly opposed to each other, so 
is the face, containing the organs of sense, to the cavity containing the 
cerebellum. This analogy also attends their situation in all animals ; 
for as, in the inferior classes, the face advances, so the cerebellum 
uniformly recedes, and both are generally separated from the cere- 
brum, either by membranes, or by bony plates. Several animals 

have a bony tentorium between the cerebrum and cerebellum, as th 
have bony plates between the cerebrum and face; others (most birds 
have .only membranes between the cerebrum and face, as they have a 
membranous tentorium between the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

¢ The cerebellic cavity, moreover, seems uniformly to commence 
on the inside of the base of the cranium, exactly opposite to the place 
where the face, or lower jaw, terminates on the outside. 

‘ Now, from the seedlier opposition which subsists between the 
situation of the face and.cerebellum, we are intitled to expect a similar 
opposition in their functions. As the face, therefore, occupied by 
the chief organs of sense, is the seat of sensation, so we might expect 
the cerebellum to be the seat of motion, or rather the organ of 
volition.’ 

Difficult as it may be to submit such an hypothesis to certain 
proof, it will probably be conceived to have some analogies and 
plausibilities in its favour: but we fear that we cannot bestow 
even this share of commendation on the next hypothetical doc- 


trine which is broached ; viz. that a broad cranium is connected 
with 
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with a mathematical genius, and a high or elevated one with 
poetical fancy: 


‘ In confirmation of this, it is worthy of notice, that considerable 
breadth of the upper part of the head is allowed, even by the most 
superficial observer, to give an air of mn ag, ; while great elevation, 


- , ser of the forehead, as in Charles XII., and a multitude of 


| t men, gives a strong impression of imagination. Even in inani- 


mate objects, breadth gives the appearance of stability and perma- 
nence — terms which, though here physically used, are by the very 
habitude of language, in a moral sense, applied rather to calculatory 
or mathematical talent—to sagacity than to imagination ; and, in the 
same objects, height gives the appearance of lightness and elegance— 
terms which, though here physically used, are also by the habitude of 
language, in a moral sense, applied rather to imagination than to sa- 

acity. Hence, it is‘with strong reason, that breadth of cranium is 
Rie supposed to indicate stability and permanence, and height, light- 
ness and elegance, or brilliance and intensity of function.’ 


We have next a still more fanciful and far-fetched specula- 
tion. Blumenbach has observed that, in females, the space 
before the pituitary gland, and in males the space behind it, is 
proportionably large with respect to the rest of the cranium : 


‘ Now, in the anterior part of the cavity, (says Dr. P.,) are 
lodged those medullary fasciculi, through which impressions ascend 
to the common censorium ; and in the posterior, those through which 
they descend. Hence, it is probable, that the ascending impressions 
are stronger in the male; the descending, in the female. And, in 
perfect conformity with this, we find that more numerous and stronger 
impressions in the male, more rarely and weakly excite emotions and 
passions; whereas fewer and slighter impressions in the female, more 
frequently and more strongly excite emotions and passions.’ 


It is on these and some other principles of a like nature, 
and resting on a similar kind of foundation, that the present 
author erects his system of physiognomy; from which he at- 
tempts to develop the characters of individuals, as well as of 
different species or varieties, by the form of the cranium. We 
have already admitted that the work displays some talents, and 
we will add that it may afford some amusement in the perusal ; 
but we think that the basis, on which the hypotheses are erected, 
is by much too feeble for the weighty superstructure that is im- 
posed on it. 

Dr. Pitta naturally refers to the system of Gall, and he 
animadyerts on it with great severity; yet he acknowleges 
that occasionally, ‘ unscientific and empirical though it be, 
in a few instances he has approached the truth.’ He then 
adduces several cases in which, either ‘ empirically or acciden- 
tally,’ Gall has assigned to the different powers of the mind very 

nearly 
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nearly the same situations which they occupy in Dr. P.’s ows 
system ; and indeed, notwithstanding the severity of Dr, Pitta 
towards his rival, the principal difference which we can per- 
ceive is that he has wisely dealt more in generals, and ven- 
tured less on ‘minute and particular details, than the German 


physiologist. Bos. 
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Art. XVI. An Essay tending to shew ihe Impolicy of the Laws 
a Usury. By Andrew Green, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 20. 18. 
Sradock & Co. 


N r. Green begins by laying down the general proposition 

that there is no natural standard for the rate of any ar- 
ticle, except such as is determined by the proportion of the 
supply and the demand. ‘This is unquestionably the usual 
rule of business: but to its application with regard to the in- 
terest of money several very specious objections have been 
urged. ‘These we shall briefly notice in their order. One of 
them is that the law ought to prefer the accommodation of the 
active and useful trader to that of the indolent capitalist : but 
why, asks Mr. Green, should not the law as well interfere be- 
tween the tenant and the landholder, by fixing a maximum on 
the rent of land? Another plea, equally specious, -is that the 
want of a limitation on the rate of interest would tend to en- 
courage imprudent speculation: but this we may safely leave 
to the merchant himself, in the confidence that speculation will 
not be long prosecuted unless the probable advantage be more 
than equal to the hazard. A third allegation, of the same 
stamp, is that, if no limitation be placed on the rate of interest, 
adventurers will outbid the prudent trader, and engross the 
whole capital of the country. ‘This argument would suppose 
the lender to be a stranger to every thing like caution. Now 
we may take it for granted that, for his own sake, he will pay 
attention to the responsibility of his debtor, without any admo- 
nition on the part of the law: but a reason more generally 
maintained is that of preventing an avaricious capitalist from 
taking advantage of the distresses of embarrassed persons. The 
fact is that, in this respect, the operation of the law is directly 
contrary to its intention, and forms an aggravation of the dis- 
tress which it professes to relieve. It forbids the capitalist to 
demand a greater interest from the distressed than from the 
affluent man. What then is he to do? is he to accommodate 
the former at the usual interest ? that he qé// not do; so that 
the consequence is that this friendly law prevents relief alto- 
gether. ——‘The last plea which we shall notice, in favour of 
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the limitation of the rate of interest, is connected with our fund- 
ing-system. It is good, say some persons, because it enables go- 
vernment to obtain loans on easier terms. Very true, if the ad- 
vantage of government be distinct from the advantage of the 
public: but it is a new kind of doctrine that would manceuvre 
the nation into a bargain against itself. All these arguments 
proceed on the supposition that the stock of capital in the 
country is fixed and determined : but the truth is that it is in 
a state of continual fluctuation; and nothing tends more to 
retard its increase, than an injudicious interference with the 
profit that may be derived from it. 

So far Mr. Green. — Those who have read Mr. Bentham’s 
book, (see Review, Vol. Ixxviii. p. 361.) or who have adverted 
to the ideas thrown out by us in our recent article on 
Mr. Sugden’s pamphlet *, will observe that Mr. G., however 
judicious as far as he goes, has not taken the higher ground of 
which his question admits. All that he says is true: but he 
might, with perfect propriety, have said a great deal more. 
No measure of which we are aware would be productive of a 
larger increase to the national capital, or, in other words, to the 
national power, than the abolition of the unfortunate ‘limitation 
of the rate of interest. Many useful projects are by this restric- 
tion checked in their origin, and long postponed, if not totallylost 
to society. It should never be forgotten that the lender of 
money has an equal title with every other dealer to make the 
best of his commodity. ‘This will be admitted by most people, but 
few are aware that the course which we recommend is calculated 
eventually to /ower the rate of interest. It would lower it, how- 
ever,,and in the same way that the rate of other things is lowered, 
— by encouraging competition. At present, the capitalist locks 
up his money in the funds, or in mortgage; and the borrower, 
who has no such securities to offer, must either forego the use 
of capital, or resort to the ruinous expedient of raising money 
at double interest in the shape of an annuity. Were the hands 
of the capitalist free, he would lend at various rates, either at 
5, 6, or 7 per cent., according to the degree of hazard; and the 
facility thus afforded to active traders could not fail of increas- 
ing the general wealth of the country: while the longer profit 
to the capitalist would augment his own stock, or, by con- 
sequence, the extent of his accommodation to borrowers, 





* See our laft Number, 
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Junius. 


Art.17. The Life of the Author of the Letters of Junius, the 
Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., \ate Fellow -of Trinity-college, 
Oxford, Rector of Barton onthe Heath, and Aulcester, Warwick- 
shire, and one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for that 
County. With Portrait, Pac alinilee; &c. By his Niece, Olivia 
Wilmot Serres. 8vo. pp. 224. 16s. Boards. Wilhams. 1813. 
We have seldom, in the course of a long observation of literary 

publications, seen an assertion brought forwards with more confidence 

than that which maintains the identity of Junius andthe late Dr, James 

Wilmot. The title of the present volume, the inscription under the 

portrait, the words of the dedication, and the tone of the prefatory 

remarks, all come under the description of very positive allegation. 

Mrs. Serres, it seems, when a girl of fourteen, had taken a book of 

MS. from her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, for the purpose of ¢ seribbling on 

the blank leaves ;? and being afraid of incurring his displeasure, she 

concealed the book, which had the effect of saving it from the ravages 
of a general combustion, to which Dr. W., it is said (p.22.) un- 
mercifully devoted his MSS. two years before his death. On the 

evidence afforded by this MS. is founded the claim set up for Dr. W. 

to the honour of the name of Junius. ‘ Enemies unquestionably will 

start up,’ says Mrs. Serres, p.35., ‘ to impede, if possible, the 
progress of truth; but, clothed by that just principle, as if in a coat 
of mail, she will meet every opposition to her statements, confident 
of the integrity of her sentiments.’ ‘This sentence may be taken as 

a fair specimen of the style of the volume : but we have no hesitation 

in acquitting Mrs. S. of the fulsome passages with which it abounds, 

and assigning them to the pen of some hackneyedwriter. In the dedica- 
tion, for example, Mrs.S. is made to say to the Marquis of Blandford, 

‘could the spirit of the departed Junius revisit this nether world, with 

how much satisfaction would he behold his once favourite niece, enjoys 

ing the favour of that patronage your Lordship has so kindly conde- 
scended to bestow!” A niece of Junius could not have thought this, 

We may spare our readers the trouble of following us through the 
long detail of party and personal incidents which aif up this volume. 

Those who may, for a moment, have entertained the notion that 

Dr. Wilmot was the author of the Letters of Junius, have only to fix 

their attention on the various requisites necessary to confer a title to 

that distinction, and to see whether they are united in the character of 
this comparatively obscure clergyman. These requisites are explained 


rather fully in our extracts from Mr. Woodfall’s late publication, in our. 


Number for Auguf last. —A profile of Dr. W. is prefixed to this 
volume: but, whether it be owing to our deficient taste, or not, we 
must confess ourselves unable to discover, in the good natured phy- 
siognomy of this worthy person, any portion of the fire that animated 
the letters of Junius. We take leave accordingly of the subject, by 
consigning the present attempt to the fate awarded by Sir Philip 

II Francis. 
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Francis to the effort made to fix the Letters of Junius on him and his 
father. Lo ‘ 


Art. 18. n Inquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of 
Junius 3 in which it is proved,,by internal, as well as by direct and 
satisfactory Evidence, that they were written by thelate Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke. By John Roche, Esq. ; an honorary Member, 
and formerly President of the Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh, &c. 8vo. pp.294. 8s. Boards. Carpenter. 181 3. 
Another attempt to discover the author of the letters of Jumius ! 

Where, in the name of wonder, will such effortsend ? Mr. Roche com- 

mences by ridiculing the various foolish conjectures on this subject; one 

of which, he says, (p. 7-) maintained that our gracious Sovereign was 
the only person in England who could write the style of Junius, 
and that he was considered in his own family as the author of the 
letters! A rumour of a very different nature had assigned them to 
the humble pen of the late Mr. Suett, of facetious _histrionic 
memory! By ascribing them to Mr. Burke, Mr. Roche has endea- 
voured to gain credit for that which has long been matter of suspicion, 
although opposed by contradictory circumstancesof great weight. He 
describes himself as having devoted much time, in a retired situation, 

,to reading and comparing Mr. Burke’s political works with the 

Letters of Junius ; the consequence of which was a conviction that 

the great objection, originating in dissimilarity of style, is of less 

weight than the world has imagined ; and with the hope of makin 

the public a convert to his opinion, Mr. Roche transcribes, throu f 

more than 170 pages, passages of greater or less resemblance from the 

respective works of Burke and Junius. He endeayours to trace 
coincidence of ideas, of style, and even of habitual errors, pursuing the 
comparisen into a variety of minute, and, as some persons will think, 
weak and untenable points. He ought to have admitted, however, 
that the “ Thoughts on public Discontents,” the production of - 
Burke from which he makes the largest extracts, was written 
nearly twenty years after the appearance of the Letters of Junius ; and 
the latter had, accordingly, been during all that time open to the 
imitation of parliamentary speakers and writers, so that corre- 
spondence in style and sentiment affords no particular presumption of 
identity. He adduces, it must be confessed, (p. 207.) somewhat of a 
more direct argument in tracing the analogy between a speech of 
Burke, on the 24th of December, 1767, and a communication, a 
day or two afterward, from Junius to the editor of the Public 

' Advertiser: but the circumstance is an insulated one, and liable te 

several objections when-brought forwards as evidence. 

_ If Mr. Burke was so particularly desirous of concealing himself 

as Junius, why did he transmit his letters to Mr. Woodfall under the 

signature (C) which he had previously adopted in conveying a 

speech which was one of his avowed productions? Any weight that 

may be attached to Mr. Roche’s conclusions on this subject must be 

lessened by the stress which we perceive him ready to lay (p. 225, 

&c.) on imaginary or insignificant circumstances. ‘The argument 

drawn from the constancy of Burke’s residence in London (p. 27 -) 

is of too general a nature; and it is not to be supposed OR 
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that, in an affair of such secrecy, the tutor of Mr. Burke’s sow 


. ad should be enabled ¢ to tell before-hand at what time a Junius would 


appear’. Mr. Roche combats, and with some success, the arguments 
adduced against his theory from the opposition in political opinion 
between Mr. Burke and Junius. — The characteristics of his compo- 
sition, however, were copiousness of idea and elevation of diction; 
while those of Junius consisted in an accurate knowlege of par- 
ticular facts, with comparatively little exercise in general conclu- 
sions. Burke is a man of reading and imagination, who pours forth 
his* stores irregularly, but from an ample repository; Junius is a 
leader, who is skilful beyond measure in turning to account a 
imited portion of argument. Burke was always deemed fitter for 
declamation than action ; Junius has all the discrimination and pre- 
cision of a man of business. 

It is evident that Mr. Roche is sincere in his belief: but the ob- 
jections to it are, in our eyes, almost insurmountable barriers to the 
adoption of his theory. ‘The fact, however, might be definitively 
settled by a comparison, on the part of a person skilled in hand- 
writing, between the many remaining specimens of Mr. Burke’s 
Cee and the manuscripts of Junius in the possession of 


r. Woodfall, Lo. 


POLITICS. 


Art.19. The Re-establishment of an effective Balance of Power, 


stated to be the only solid Basis of a general and permanent Peace. 

By Thomas Moore Musgrave, Esy. 8vo. pp. 83. Hatchard. 

1813. 

A disquisition on the balance of power is particularly interesting 
at a moment when this is the anxious object of so many cabinets. 
Mr. Musgrave has analyzed the subject much more closely than it is 

enerally investigated by the readers of the fashionable vehicles of 
political intelligence ; and his style, though sometimes inflated and 
peculiar, is not deficient in animation or perspicuity.- His ardent 
desire is that the allied powers should pronounce, with one voice, that 
the extension of the French empire beyond the Rhine and the Py- 
renees is incompatible with the liberties of Europe; and that they 
should set aside, for a season, all separate objects, in the hope of ac- 
complishing this grand result. A declaration to this effect, he thinks, 
would have a very beneficial influence ; and it is perfectly clear that 
the accomplishment of the principal end would pave the way for the 
individual benefit of each co-operating power, inasmuch as it would be 
the means of re-establishing its political independence. ~ Reasoning 
from the augmented means of Russia, and the revived independence 
of Austria and Prussia, as well as from the gencral patriotism of the 
German nation, Mr. Musgrave is of opinion that the contest, if pur- 
sued with unanimity, might lead to a result much more successful than 
that which has commonly attended coalitions. These general views 
are supported by illustrations of the particular circumstances of the 
different states, which discover a more than superficial knowlege of 
their local resources. In speaking, for example, of Saxony, Mr. M. 
points out the contrast between the spirit of the people and the Pie 
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of the court ; a policy the more remarkable because the aged ruler of 
Saxony forms, in his habits and pursuits, a complete contrast to 
Bonaparte:. he is a benevolent and pacific prince, fond of study, 
and intimately acquainted with various departments of literature and 
science. 

We cordially wish success to the course which Mr. M. recom- 
mends, but we think that he lays too much stress on the degree of 
power which he imagines to be consequent on the acquisition of terri- 
tory. We very much regret that France ever extended her acquisi- 
tions beyond the Rhine ; yet we are far from considering as a solid 
attainment the controul possessed over a country which 1s animated 
with hereditary hatred to the French name, and likely to require a 


strong military force to keep it in subjection. Lo. 


Art. 20. The impending Ruin Aer British Empire ; its Cause and 
Remedy considered. By Hector Campbell, 8vo. pp. 96. 
Wilson, - 1813. : 
Mr. Campbell 1s a determined opponent of war, of corn-laws, and 

of taxes. He begins by arguing that the distress of the poor, from a 

great rise in the price of bread, goes much farther than we shouid be 

led to calculate from the average returns of our markets ; he maintains 
that the occurrence of a single season of dearth, without a correspondent 
rise in the rate of wages, fos the effect of obliging the lower orders 
to pawn, and even to ‘sell, various articles which Shey are afterward 
unable to recover ; and he adds that the public were surprised to find 
that, in 1803, the number of persons receiving parish-relief in England 
and Wales exceeded one million. At the present season of diminished 
trade and augmented expence, Mr. Campbell goes so far as to suppose 
that the number of paupers is almost double its amount in the year 

1803. Unfortunately, however, he allows a spirit of party and a 

vehemence of expression ‘tq disfigure his writing, and to weaken the 

effect of his conclusions on the mind of the ackberaté reader. Not 
contented with simply exposing the evils of our borough-system, he 
alleges (p. 12.) that the ‘ rotten borough-mongers and their friends 
are in possession of the loaves which have been lost by the fund- 
holders and annuitants at large.’— He is a decided enemy of the 
reasoning of Mr. Malthus, and discovers considerable ingenuity even 
in those points (as p. 48., when treating of the interest of the national 
debt, ) on which he is erroneous or exaggerated in his inferences. 

The practical object of Mr. C.’s labours seems to be (p. 81. ef seg.) 

a recommendation of corn as a standard of value, instead of moneys 

With this view, a correspondence is introduced towards the end of the 

pamphlet, between the author and a country-clergyman who felt con- 

siderable objections to the new project, and who states them in amanner 
which affords Mr. Campbell an opportunity of answering them with 
success. ‘That money is not a fit standard of value for long pending 
transactions is sufficiently clear from the experience of the present age. 

How greatly have the provisions made twenty years ago, for widows 

and families, by investments in the funds, fallen from their former 

value ; and how different would have been the result had the money 
been placed in land! It is just; however, to admit that the income 
received has in one case been four or five per cent., while in the other 
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it can scarcely be called above three or four. How far corn would 
supply a proper standard is by no means clear. If Mr. Campbell, 
and those who think with him, would take more time before they 
. form a conclusion, they would probably see the. propriety of intro- 
ducing other articles into the computation proposed as the basis for 
such comprehensive results. 

As we like the facts and statements brought forwards by this 
writer much better than his reasoning, we extract the following table 
of progressive changes in the situation of journeymen artisans in Lon- 
don. It explains the actual rate of their wages in money during the 
last twenty years, and contains a calculation of the use which the 
artisan was enabled to make of the amount in the purchase of bread. 


. fy, It is said to represent more particularly the situation of journeymen- 


taylors : but it is applicable, with little variation, to the mass of jour- 
neymen in other lines of business : 
































Mc al 
4 Price of ab f Its value in | Weekly loss of thirty-six 

) Years, } bread. | “93% Per | eee | in loaves, yeni 

| | d. 5s. de — 4 
1777 74 21 9 »| 36 we p3t..9 
1794 | 12% | 21 Q | 21356 143 436 9 | 
1795 | 12% | 25 2435 | 11Z5 | 36 9 
1796 | 82 | 25 3517 —rF 25 6 | 
1797 | 9% | 25 31r5 «| 415 «| 28 6 
1798 | 8 | 25 372 — | 24 ) 

14799 | 13 25 23r3 1217 39 

| 800} 172 | 25 177 185 52 6 | 

} 1801 | 172 | 27 183% 1735 52 6 | 
1802 | 10 27 3276 313 30 
1803 | 9% | 27 3335 235 29 3 

| 1804 9% 27 3335 235 2:3 | 
1805 | 145 | 27 2135 | 1455 144 3 
1806 | 12 27 27 9° 36 
1807 | 113 | 30 | 3039 537 35 3 
1808 | 12% | 30 293% 635 36 9 | 
1809 | 143 | 30 2438 0 | InG 43 6 f 
1810 | 154 | 33 2587 lOer 45 9 
Str} 15 | 33 263 9s =|. 45 | 
1812 | 17% | 33 225+ 1337 53 3. 
1813 | 18; | 36 2337 1234 55 6 





‘ W. B. No advance having taken place in the price of bread from 
149 to 1793, a period of 16 years, no increase was made in the pay 
of the journeymen.’ 

We consider the above as correct, with the exception of the first 
line : for we are not prepared to believe that the weekly wages were 
so, high as 218. gd. in 1777, and that they continued stationary until 
1794. We have known many examples of daily wages remaining 


stationary under circumstances of great increase in the expence of. 
living : 
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living : but the practice of doing work by the piece had become’ much 
more general in the interval, and, with the improved tools’ and: isi- 
creased dexterity of the workmen, had considerably ameliorated their 


income, so-as to keep it nearly on a par with the augmentation in the 


price of provisions. Lo» 


Art. 21. Reasons for colonizing the Island of Newfoundland, in a 
Letter addressed to the Inhabitants. By William Carson, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 26. Phillips. 1813. 

The limited extent of the settlement of Newfoundland, and the 
culiar occupation of the inhabitants, tend to make its real situation 
ittle known to the British public at large. Many among us imagine 
that, like other colonies, it is in a state of reg cultivation, and 
enabled to produce corn and vegetables for the supply of its inha- 
bitants: but the fact is that the cultivated land does not exceed the 
compass of a few square miles. In former days, the settlers were 
accustomed to pass the winter-months in England, and were disposed 
to ‘consider their sojourn in Newfoundland as strictly temporary ; and, 
as long as the communication with the United States continued une 
interrupted, the facility of senennng provisions formed an inducement 
for declining to take the trouble of clearing and cultivating their own 
soil, The practice of the inhabitants has accordingly been to pure 
chase the articles of comfort, and frequently of support, at. the 
warehouse of a merchant ; making their payments in fish, oil, and 
bills of exchange: but, since the interruption of the American traffic, 
the prices of provisions have exceeded all bounds, and surpass even 
the rates of the British metropolis. Dr. Carson enlarges on this se« 
rious hardship, as a strong argument for the establishment of a dis- 
tinct civil government in Newfoundland. ‘There ought, he says, to 
be not only a resident Governor to represent the King, but a House 
of Assembly to represent our Parliament ; and, as some cautious per- 
sons might be alarmed at the idea of taxes proving an accompaniment to 

institutions of this ominous character, the author takes pains (p. 21.) 

to maintain the very difficult position that we are quite’ safe in: putting 

implicit confidence in the virtue and wisdom of eae government. 
Dr. C. appears from his preamble to have incurred’ the displeastire 
of the leading men at St. John’s, by the openness with which he called 
for a change in the mode of government. We have certainly no con- 
nection with these insular politicians: but we cannot help liking 

Dr. C. best when he waives discussions of that nature, and confines 

himself to statistical details. Without assenting to his demand of a 

premium on agricultural cultivation, we can have no’ doubt of the 

propriety of removing every obstacle to the enterprize and‘ industry 
of the individual ; and we have no difficulty in believing his assertion 

(p- 1g, 20.) that the habit, on the part of the lower orders, of'living 

on salted and cold provisions, has a pernicious effect on the health, ‘att 

forms a strong induc ment to the use of ardent spirits. Neither do’ 

we entertain a doubt that the climate of the island, ri¢érous as it is itt 

winter, would be equal to the production of good corn, Or'the pastnrage’’ 

adequate to the nourishment of cattle of a large size. In point of Jatié 

tude, Newfoundland lies between 46° and 52°; a situation, no doubt;- 

eonsiderably colder than a a position in Europe, but “<j 
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cold than a parallel latitude on.the American continent. Dr. C. saye 
that ploughing or other field labour has seldom been stopped by the 
frost before Christmas, and that the lands are again open to re- 
ceive the plough in April. We agree with him in opposing those who 

; { would discourage cultivation, by dwelling on the advantages of giving 

*** 4 moveable character to a fishing establishment, and by alleging that 
colonization is incompatible with the interests of the mother-country. 
Hitherto, the governors of Newfoundland have been the naval com- 
manders on the station ; a description of officers better calculated to 
defend than to rule a settlement. 

It is still more‘absurd to represent agriculture as injurious to the 
extension of the fisheries.. In England, as in other maritime countries, 
the increase of agriculture and navigation go hand in hand. How can 
the navigator be assured of either variety or constancy in the supply 
of provisions, in'a country in which the land is uncultivated ? — The 
interruption of fishing during the winter affords another argument on 
the same side. Disengaged from his aquatic labours about the zoth 
of October, the fisherman, instead of passing the inclement season in 
idleness, and frequently in a course of drunkenness, might have work 
of a sufficiently profitable nature to induce him to give his time to the 
augmentation of a maintenance fora family. October and November, 
says Dr. C., are harvest-months in Newfoundland ; and, in the spring, 
seed-time is past before the fishing season commences. Moreover, the 
work to be performed within doors, during the season of intense frost, 
would be greatly increased by the introduction of agricultural habits, 
The progress Sivek improvements, we are aware, would be very slow 
in a country which is not inviting m itelf, and which is generally con- 
sidered by emigrants from Europe as a mere stepping-stone to the con- 
tinent of America. Our arguments, therefore, are to be viewed in no 
other light than as directed against the current prejudice that the culti- 
vation ef the land would be found to interfere with the extension of the 


fisheries. L 0. 


Art. 22. Dissertation on the public Fisheries of Great Britain ; 
explaining the Rise, Progress, and Art of the Dutch Fishery ; and 
shewing by plain and unequivocal Demonstration that the Esta- 
blishment of a national Fishery, on similar Principles, will extin- 
guish the Poor’s Rate; afford universal Employment ; prevent the 
necessity of naval Impress; increase Trade; diminish Taxes; 
supply constant and perpetual Food ; and augment the Wealth of 
the Nation annually ‘['wenty Millions of Pounds ; with the Method 
proposed for effecting such Establishment ; by Henry Schultes, 
Author of an Essay on aquatic Rights, &c. 8vo. pp. 101. 
Underwood. 

It would be difficult to prize too highly the national advantages 
attendant on an extension of our fisheries: but, whatever may be 
our sense of the magnitude of the object, we can scarcely pay Mr. 
Schultes the compliment of having succeeded in his mode of discussin 
it. He divides his pamphlet into several heads, the first of which, ‘An 
Account of the Migration of Herrings,’ is copied, with little altera- 
tion, from the Encyclopedia Britannica, His second division, ‘ The 
Rise and Progress of the Dutch Fisheries,’ comprizes little else than 

: s* trans- 
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translations from the printed regulations of the Dutch for the mF 
ment of their vessels, the management of the fisheries, and particularly 
the curing of the herrings. With this, Mr. S. gives a statement 
(p- 14.) of the various occupations of the inhabitants of Holland, 
about the middle of the 17th century, the time when that country is 
commonly considered to have been in the zenith of its prosperity. 
Documents of this nature are in general instructive ; and we are pre- 
vented from transcribing the one in question only by our suspicion of 
its deficiency in accuracy. It estimates the population of Holland at 
2,400,000 ; a number greater by nearly half a million than the aetual 
return of 1796. Afterall that has been said of the decline of Dutch 
prosperity and population, we are by no means disposed to give belief 
to so great a diminution; and we consider the difference in the present 
power and wealth of Holland, compared with those of former ages, as 
more relative than absolute. Like Spain, Holland has been outstrip- 
ped in the career of political and commercial advancement by the 
neighbouring ‘states, and more particularly by England. 

The third division of Mr. Schultes’s pamphlet relates to the mea- 
sures successively adopted in this country for the establishment and 
extension of our fisheries. ‘These, it is well known, have been in 
general unsuccessful; the large sums provided by parliament, partie 
cularly in the year 1750, having appeared to answer no other purpose 
than that of demonstrating the impracticability of forcing a branch of 
trade by artificial regulations. Mr. S. ascribes the failure (p. 74, 75.) 
to the advantage possessed by the Dutch in point of reputation in 
foreign markets, as well as to their actual superiority in curing the 
fish. He might have added that the measures of our government, 
however well meant, have been frequently injudicious ; and that more 
attention ought to have been paid to Dr. Smith’s recommendation of 
reducing the bounty on the busses or larger vessels, and of leaving the 
fishery to be carried on in boats. The former, says that instructive 
writer, may be the preferable vessels for the Dutch, who have to cross 
and recross a sea of considerable extent, but they are unnecessary to 
the fishermen of Scotland, who find employment, in a manner, at their 
doors. — The grant of a bounty to the busses has unavoidably the 
effect of imposing a discouragement on the boat-fisheries. Leave 
the trade to itself, and the certainty of a high market will operate to 
make it flourish without any aid or interference on the part of govern- 
ment. The bounty being withdrawn, the comparative result of dif- 
ferent branches of fishing will point out the extent te which it 1s ad- 
visable to employ shipping in each ; and the relative price at market 
will be in proportion to the expence incurred in procuring one kind 
of fish in deep water, and another kind in the locks or bays oa our 
shores. The high price of butcher’s meat, of corn, of poultry, in 
short of every article in the shape of provision, in the British market, 
gives an assurance of a continued premium on our fisheries, of a more 
natural and beneficial character than any thing in the shape of bounty. 
Let us always keep in mind that it would be impolitic to push our 
fisheries beyond the encouragements afforded by sucha premium. A 

-; forced extension of a branch of trade is necessarily injurious to the aug- 
mentation of national capital ; and even ina branch connected ith 
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the increase of the number of our seamen, the true way is to leave 
things to their natural course. Qn the latter plan, the public will] 
always be capable of contributing mest effectually in the shape of taxes s 
and government, when possessed of pecuniary means, will be able to 
direct their application to the maintenance of aa additional body of 
seamen in the public service. 

With this view of the subject, we cannot give our assent to the 
plan of Mr. Schultes, the basis of which rests (p. 78.) on the inter- 
ference of government. Our approbation, therefore, must be con. 
fined to those parts of his pamphlet which shew (p. 92, 93.) the 
tendency in our markets to a farther rise in the case both of bread 
and meat ; and the advantage, or rather the necessity, of meeting this 
pernicious progress by an extended supply from our fisheries. Mr, S, 
argues likewise that additional means of livelihood would be afforded 
to families by spinning, and net-making, for the supply of an increased 
number of fishing vessels. 


Art. 23. Letters of Britannicus to the Editor of the Morning Post, 
on Mr. Grattan’s Bill for the Relief of the Roman Catholics of 
‘Great Britain and Ireland ; or, as it should have been entitled, for 
The Advancement of Popery. 'To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining the Petition of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 8vo. pp. 84. 2s. 6d. Stockdale, junior, 1813. 
The zeal of the opponents of the Catholics has here led to the 

publication, in a separate form, of letters which had already ob- 

tained too extensive a circulation for any merit that they possess, 
and which are replete with the exaggerations and affected fears of 
those who write and speak against the plan of emancipation. Ac- 
eording to those persons, political disabilities are of the very essence 
of our Protestant constitution ; a constitution that they pretend, 
would be undone were Mr. Grattan’s bill of the last session to pass 
into a law. ‘Those who are seriously disposed to entertain such ap-« 
prehensions will do well to consider the very limited influence of the 

Catholics in the return of members to anyon Supposing, fora 

moment, that all Catholics were disaffected. what mighty mischief 

could be achieved by ten or twelve peers and 50 or 60 members of 
the House of Commons? We might have said, with more propriety, 

20 or 30 of the latter, since the Catholics have neither the property 

nor the influence which is necessary to succeed in parliamentary 

elections. The sure way of disuniting a sect is to let it alone; it 
will then cease to have oe distinctive features of hardship and in- 
feriority, which link men together in opposition to those who con- 
troul thems a fact which has been exemplified in the history of 
almost every religious sect in existence. Had the Catholics, how- 
eyer, been ill disposed, they would long ago have taken the required 
oaths, and have received promotion in the public service, with the 
view of perpetrating that mischief which some persons are so fond of 
attributing to them: but the fact is that their interests are wholly 

Anti-Gallican, and wholly British ; which, in truth, might be said of 

the head of their church Limself, whose only hope of independence 


is in the reduction of the power of Bonaparte, 
POETRY: 
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POETRY. 


Art.24. Leaves of Laurel; or New Probationary Odes for the 
Vacant Laureatship: collected and edited by Q.Q. and W. W. 
8vo. 38. Becket and Porter. 

We certainly have not been applicants for the vacant sundred 
pounds sod annum and butt of sack: nor do we know whether the 
royal office of Poet-Laureat has really pete a-begging among our chief 
poets, or whether it has been difficult for the higher powers to decide 
among a crowd of claimants: but, during the interregnum which has 
occurred since the death of Mr. Pye, an opportunity has been afforded, 
which the bard before us has seized, of imagining a mock trial of 
skill in contention for the place, and a Sancho Panga sort of judge. 
Grimaldi is the arbiter chosen by Q. Q. and W. W., at his dwellin 
at Sadler’s Wells, and the contending poets are Messrs. Peital 
Rogers, Walter Scott, Lord. Byron, (Anacreon) Moore, Bowles, 
Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Spencer, and (Monk) 
Lewis. The imitations of the style of these writers are perhaps as 
exact a3 those of the Rejected Addresses, but in some instances are 
such close parodies that they can scarcely claim original merit. For 
instance, we quoted from the /rish Melodies, Rev. for June last, 
p-118., Mr. Moore’s beautiful wild ballad on Love’s Young Dream, 
and our readers may compare with it the Middlesex ‘Melodies here 
assigned to Mr. M.: 

«© Oh! the days are gone, when Dryden bright 

The laurel wore - - - 

When the cry for song from morn till night, 
Was “ more,’’ still * more !”? 

New bays may bloom, } 

And bards may come 
Of milder, calmer vein — 

But there’s nothing half so strong in life, 
As old John’s strain ! 

Oh! there’s nothing half so strong in life, 
As old John’s strain ! 


Though the harp to fresher fame may soar, ‘ 


Now stale P—e’s gone ; 

Though it win the wise, so deaf before, = - 
To hear its tone, 

Twill never gain 

So high a strain 
In all its noon of praise 

As the lays we drink with ravish’d ear, 
Those soul-felt lays, 

Which, at every pause, call forth a tear 
For poor old Bayes ! 

Oh! that royal feast is ne’er forgot 
For Persia won ; 

Still it nobly paints the spirit hot 
Of Philip’s son — 

How could he write 

Tn one short night, 
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‘What years may hope in vain ! 

Oh! there’s nothing half so strong in life, 
As old John’s strain ! 

‘Oh ! there’s nothing, &c. &c.” 


Mr. Walter Scott thus sings: 


** ‘The summer day throws dying fire 
From Stanmore’s height, from Harrow’s spire * ; 
Fair Headstone’s + lowlands swiftly fade 
In gathering mist and closing shade ; 
And, Cardinal! the pensive hour 
Sheds sadness on thy ruin’d bower. 

Dim flits the bat o’er Harrow-weald, 
And owl hoots hoarse in Pinner-field. 
?Tis darker yet, and yet more still, 
By watery vale, and wooded hill ; 
Like baby hush’d on mother’s breast, 
Meek nature droops, and sinks to rest. 


« The moon, half-hid, and half-display’d, 
Shows like warm blush of Highland maid; 
But, redder as it gleams through Heaven, 
Blushes like sinner unforgiven. 

Why sleeps it thus on new-rais’d grave ; 
Minstrel ! it sleeps, thy pride to save. 
Go, ponder o’er that solemn sight, 

Go, ponder by the red moon-light, t 
And read such aweful warning right ! 
That grave is emblem of distress 

To dreaming child of happiness ; 

That grave thy wandering step will guide, 
In winter, or in summer tide ; 

That grave will bid thee put aside f 
eorages proud bard, for ever put ! } 

oth rool. and Malmsey butt. 

Oh ! follow such monition high, 
And, Minstrel, say not —** I am P—e!”’ 



























Grimaldi is suddenly called away to his duties at Sadler’s Wet [ed 
Theatre, and the strife is left undecided: but the contending poets are 


said 
¢ all but one to swear 
For laureat honours they no longer care,’ 





and determine that Grimaldi is not only the best judge of the cause? 


but himself the fittest person for the office in dispute. 





The humour and the poetic talents of this anonymous poet are both 
too gocd for the short-lived and subordinate service to which he has 





¢ #* The topographical imagination of the poet, here reciting, has 
actually transported him from the New River Head to a summer- 
house in the neighbourhood of Stanmore; and he is now depicting 


the rural objects around him with the utmost accuracy.? 


¢ + Cardinal Wolsey had a house at Headstone,’ 
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here devoted them: but, a /ittle trifling is sometimes very desirable 
and very salutary, to both body aad mind. We wish that war and 
taxes allowed us more of it: but they are sad enemies to the 
risible faculties, as well as to the milder virtues, Gr.2. 


Art.25. Poems, by Samuel ra Frome. 12mo. Boards. Huntley. 
1813. 

Had Mr. Frome’s poetry been Si into the world without the in- 
troductory prose ‘ Letter to the Subscribers,’ it would certain! 
have appeared to more advantage. A species of wildness and flighti- 
ness appears in that letter, which seems almost to indicate that 
«© Hamlet from himself is ta’en away.”? Some of the poems are 
pretty, though occasionally spotted by imaccuracies, and display 
evident symptoms of genius. Let the following little pieces be 
regarded as no unfair samples : 


* Woman’s Eye. 


‘ The lips of Woman oft deceive, 

And dimpled smiles her feeling screen, 
While fiatt’ry makes fond man believe, 

Truth drew the picture, sketch’d the scene 
So Heav’n, in mercy, fix’d her soul, 

Not in her kiss, nor in her sigh ; 
That nature still should art control, 

Plac’d Woman’s passions in her Eye. 


¢ Blest boy, when clasp’d within her arms, 
While melting kisses mix with thine, 
While blushes heighten all her charme, 
Wouldst thou her fondest wish divine, 
As morn dispels the shades of night, 
Prest to her breast, delirious lie, 
Voluptuous task, by morning’s gis 


To trace the soul in Woman’s Eye. 


‘ But hapless man, should dawning peace, 

Disturb’d by care, flee swift away, 

Or fell despair each grief increase, 
And darken every mental ray ; 

Then to some lonely spot resign’d, 
Should lovely Woman hear thy sigh, 

With smiles endearing soothe thy mind, 
Oh, trace the motive in her Eye. 


‘ Thus endless blisses, love supreme, 
And raptures, wild, the mind entrance, 
While, ah! when rays of pity gleam, 
What thrilling joys attend their glance ; 
So, whether sunk, by sorrow, down, 
Or rais’d on wings of hope we fly, 
Dear Woman’s Soul, our bliss to crown, 


Was plac’d within her lovely Eye.’ 
‘Tue 
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¢ When low’ring vapours shroud the skys 

And Death, terrific, rides the surge, 
When seamen ev’ry effort try, 

While bellowing billows sound their dirge ; 
Fond hope inspires the hardy tar — 

To snatch from mould’ring time a name, 
Daring the elemental war, 

He dying trusts his child to Fame. 


¢ The gulph tremendous meets his view, 

Toss’d on the terror-threat’ning wave 5 

His boldness cheers the delug’d crew, 
Tho’ every billow seems their grave : 

As the blast whistles thro’ the sail, 
While lightnings flash their vivid flame, 

Should painful thoughts of home prevail, 
He, dying, trusts his child to Fame. 


* Now thick’ning waves break o’er the deck, 

With horrid overwhelming roar— 

The drunken vessel’s splitting wreck, 
Disjointed, sinks to rise no more. 

Can Britons view with careless eyes, 
Or with indiff?rence meet his claim ? 

No! while they soothe the widow’s sighs, 
They raise her orphan child to Fame.’ 


Mr. Frome promised his subscribers a good engraving: but a 
poor wood-cut is all the embellishment which he. has given to his 


volume. Mo ¥: 


Art. 26. Metrical Remarks on Modern Castles and Cottages, and 
Architecture in general. 8vo. pp.47. Nunn. 1813. 

It is not easy to define Taste: but all persons allow that, unless 
this undefinable beauty be associated with judgment, she is very apt 
to ‘lead us a fine dance.”” We know of no department of the arts 
in which the vagaries of what is called Taste are more conspicuous 
than in architecture; the professors of which, either from a blind 
imitation of the elegant and highly-gifted Greeks, or from a passion 
for what is termed Gothic, are very apt to plunge us into the grossest 
absurdities. ‘The maxim of Pope, that 





‘¢ Splendor borrows all her rays from sense,”’ 


ought always to be kept in'view by the architect ; since, otherwise, 
in producing effect, as it is styled, he produces a heap of incongruities, 
stamping a character on the modern edifice which neither the prin- 
ciples of the age nor the uses to which it is applied will justify. * We 
have taken,’ as the present writer observes, ‘ the forms of Grecian 
and Roman Temples; and not content with dilating their 
massive simplicity into the complex accommodations of our houses, 
we have preposterously transferred the symbols of sacrifice and reli- 
gion to the ornamental parts of our buildings.’ Another objection is 
*4 made 
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made to the close.imitation of classical architecture, on the ground 
of its throwing great restraints on domestic convenience, Considering 
the window of the classical architecture as the plague of artists, 
this metrical critic recommends them to study the best remaining spe- 
cimens of our gorgeous mansions; the owed window of which, ‘ by 
its sweepin Ron its height, breadth, and lightened solidity of 
frame, ales the utmost possible capacity of illumination.? The 
moderna cottage is a subject of just ridicule : | 


‘ In other style the straw-thatch’d Cot is found, 

- With curtains chintz, and windows to the ground: 
With coach-house double, and with stables two, 
Pine-house and green-house.’ 


The critic begins with describing the birth of Taste, and the in- 
trusion of Caprice into his domain ; he represents also the effects of 
Novelty, Ignorance, and Fancy: but we shall not attend to this 
poetical introduction, nor copy many of the writer’s couplets, since 
he is couscious of the defects of his work as a poem, and speaks of 
himself as 





‘ Struggling for rhyme in verses cramp and hard.’ 


Some of his lines are indeed very hobbling; but he has studied 
the subject on which he writes, and therefore Fis Metrical Remarks 
are not to be rejected because they are not polished poetry. We'shall 

copy one short ‘passage, in which he describes the unsuitableness | | 
of classical architecture to our domestic purposes ; 


‘Strange! that for Science famed and strength of mind, 
No fit resource within ourselves we find: 
For to cloud-curtain’d sun and darken’d sky 
Italia’s airy forms but ill apply : 
In marbled hall we shake and freeze in state, 
And cold aud cough upon our greatness wait. 
Pressed into modern use, the forms severe 
Of ancient temples out of place appear : 
In mangled shapes they struggle with their fate, 
Curtailed, yet crouded—heavy, yet not great.’ 


Our public buildings pass under review, and in a long note the 
architecture of the Bank provokes some severe strictures, Mo-y 


Art. 27. Poems, by J.B. Drayton. Crown 8vo. pp. 203. 
Boards. Gale and Co. 1813. -~ 
What evil genius could urge a writer to give publicity to his effu- 
sions, when he is ¢ fully conscious that he is thereby contributing but 
little to the stock, either of lierary entertainment, or of moral im- 
provement ?? Has he a chance, in this age of fastidiousness, of hav- 
ing his vanity gratified? Does he not rather go to market with | 
a certainty of bringing back a heavy load of disappointment ? 
Mr. Drayton must know little of critics, if he thinks Pr obtaining 
the smallest sugar-plumb of applause from them. More than half of 
this little yolume is composed of the Scripture-stories of Eli and 
Samuel, 
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Samuel, Ahab and Naboth, and Abraham and Isaac, done into tame 
blank verse. E. g. : 
‘ By Myself I’ve sworn, 
Because thou hast obey’d my great command, 
Nor e’en in thought withheld from me a4 son, 
Thine only son ; in blessing I will biess thee.’ 


No apprenticeship to the Muses is necessary for learning the art of 
ry, if this be poetry. In one place, we are told that the * Filial 


Godbead spoke ;’ and an Invitation to Spring thus begins, 
¢ Fairest of th’ alternate Four.’ 


As a specimen of Mr. Drayton’s rhimes, we give the following 


eouplets ; Bs | 
‘ He knows this life’s severest ills 
His God in tender mercy deals.’ 


* In the rich gift of Christ, he sees 
His claim to all the Promises.’ 


Such verse is of no great promise, and we do not feel that it has any 


claim to our imprimatar. Mo y. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 28. An original Journal from London to St, Petersburg, by way 
of Sweden ; and proceeding from thence to Moscow, Riga, Mittau, 
and Berlin ; with a Description of the Post Towns, and every Thing 
interesting, in the Russian and Prussian Capitals; to which are 
added, the Names, Distances, and Price, of each Post ; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the most useful Terms, in English and Russian. By 
George Green, Esq., many Years resident in Russia. 12mo. 
pp. 224. 78. 6d. Boards. Boosey. 1813. 

Mr. Green describes himsclf as a traveller in Russia in the years 
1805, 6, and 7, and begins his book by giving an account, at con- 
siderable length, of St. Petersburg. After having made his report 
of that city, and of its harbour Cronstadt, he adverts to the more 

neral topic of the national manners and customs. From his account 
of the method in which the lower classes of Russians usually take their 
diet and lodging, we shall find little cause of surprise at their continu- 
ing in health under circumstances which prove fatal to the constitu- 

‘ tions of other Europeans : 
¢ The manner of living and laying (/ying) among the lower class 

of Russians is harder and coarser than that of almost any other Euro- 
ans. ‘Their ordinary fare is coarse black rye-bread, and a kind of 

soup thickened with oatmeal and a mixture of sour-crout ; of cucum- 
ber pickled in salt without vinegar, fish, bullock’s liver roasted, mush- 
rooms, hard boiled pease, hard boiled eggs, sour milk, and, instead 
of spices, they season high with garlic, salt, and pepper. In their 

Lent, they fare still worse, eating either salted herrings or dried fish, 

raw pease, raw beans, raw carrots and turnips ; and therefore they are 

in some measure excusable for being so much addicted to drinking 
watki, which is the Russian brandy. Their common drink is quaz, 
brown beer; and mead, a liquor made with honey, pepper, and 

water ; 
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water ; in summer, they have a potation which is not unpleasant, it is 
made with honey, water, and the juice of cran-berries.’ 

Agriculture, as we may naturally imagine, is here ina very backward 
state. Nothing is known of artificial grasses, or of any green spring- 
food, except for culinary purposes. — The common Russian plough is 
so light as to go no farther than an inch and a half into the ground ; 
while the harrow consists of nothing better than ‘ wooden pegs driven 
into wooden bars, which are joined yy aco with thongs of willow.? 
In such a country, the patience of a foreign traveller must frequently 
be put to a severe test : 

‘ The best way of travelling in Russia is in a strong commodious 
Holstein waggon, having it made on purpose by some German coach- 
maker at St. Petersburg, as their work 1s sounder than the Russian 
the price is about 200 roubles. The reason this is preferable to any 
other carriage is that, if it apace happens to it on the road, there 
is not a Russian peasant who cannot repair it; and that they cannot 
do with a coach or berlin. Besides, as it holds a bed and luggage, 
you may sleep in it on the road: you will find few of the Russiax 
post-houses which can even furnish you with a room.’ 

The stages of two great post-roads are described by Mr. Green— 
viz. the road from Petersburg to Berlin, by way of Mittau and Ko. 
nigsberg ; and the road from Petersburg to Gottenburg, by way of 


vt Finland, the Baltic islands,and Stockholm. The author, whatever 


may be his profession, has no pretensions to accuracy in composition ; 
his style discovering a number of departures from the rules of ele- 
gance, and even of grammar. Hlowever, his memoranda may be useful, 
in point of topographical particulars, to those whose object is a mere 
acquaintance with the country, and who are prepared to make allow. 
ance for the exaggerations which are unfortunately too common in 
title-pages. 


Art. 29. Tour through Ireland, particularly the Interior and least 
known Parts ; containing an accurate View of the Parties, Politics, 
and Improvements, in the different Provinces; with Reflections 
and Observations on the Union of Britain and Ireland; the Prac. 
ticability and Advantages of a Telegraphic Communication between 
the two Countries, and other Matters of Importance. By the 
Rev. James Hall, A.M. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.664. 11.18. Boards, 
More. 1813. 

We had occasion, about five years ago *, to notice a former pub- 
lication by Mr. Hall, intitled **-Travels in Scotland ;” and we then 
remarked that the promise of the title-page was not fulfilled in the 
body of the work, and that the author had no scruple in making a 
report of places which it was evident he had never seen. We ani» 
madverted also on the loose and careless style of many passages, and 
expressed our more than doubts of the accuracy of many strange 
anecdotes with which the author’s pages were liberally interspersed. 
A charge of a still more serious nature related to the introduction 
of certain passages altogether unsuited to the delicacy that ought to 
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govern the writings of a clergyman. — All these objections apply, we 
are sorry to say, 8 the vélnict: now before us. Mr. Hall hae de- 
ecribed, with sufficient clearness, a variety of circumstances relative to 
Ireland, which he might have gleaned from the labours of others 
without going beyond the precincts of an extensive hbrary; and he 
has also permitted the introduction of a number of unconnected, and 
mot unfrequently coarse and indelicate illustrations. ‘The work has 
evidently been put together with a view of swelling it to the book- 
seller’s. size, by the insertion of whatever the writer thought could 
give momentary amusement to a reader, or tend to display his own 
erudition. The latter is of a most miscellaneous charaeter: but we 
are at a loss what to say of its accuracy, on finding (Vol.n. p. 240.) 
- that Mr. H. is a serious believer in the tradition that, in the dark ages, 
learning flourished in Ireland; and that this once happy land sent forth in 
the days of Charlemagne a host of literati to enlighten England and 
the continent. — As to statistical observations, it would be easy to 
int out ‘a repetition of errors similar to those which marked 
r. Hall’s Scotish tour; the population of Drogheda, for example, 
we believe to be double the number which he has assigned to it: We 
take leave, therefore, of this reverend gentleman with no mean opinion 
of his talents for book-making, but with a wish te receive in future 
more sober and correct performances from his hands. Lo 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 30. Anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of the Private Life of 
Peter the Great. i2mo. pp.170. 58 Boards. Cawthorn. 
1813. 

Theo gh the title-page asserts that these anecdotes have been ¢ hither- 

to unpublished,” an admission is. made in the advertisement that they 

. 4» fare translated from a book printed at Paris in 1811. This seems some- 
thing like a design to entrap, on the one hand, incautious readers by 

a trick in the title, and on the other to deprecate the critic’s expo- 

sure by an appearance of candour. It would have been much better 

had the publisher forborne the claim to originality, and fixed his at- 

~ tention on the correction of the errors which have found their way 
into the volume. On turning over a few pages, we see the following 
assage : ¢ Peter had already reigned many years when he was seized 

at the age of Sfieen with a disorder,’ &c. ‘The next anecdote describes 
him with equal accuracy as engaged in the siege of Narva in Sweden. 

Occasionally, however, we meet with an useful explanatory remark, such 

as that (p. 79.) of the Stovo i delo; alaw by which any person accus- 

ing another, and persisting in the accusation after having undergone 
the knout three times, was deemed a conclusive witness, and was 
enabled to cause the death of the accused. Peter had opportunities 

of observing the bad consequences of this barbarous custom, but did 

not think it was: expedient to abolish it.— He was active in directing 

the translation of foreign books into the Russian language, and gave 

a preference to those which treated of mechanics, navigation, ship- 

building, fortification, and the art of war. a 
‘ The Czar rose at four in the morning, and was ready to receive 


the ministers, who came to lay before him their ‘statements relative to 
: the 
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the public affairs. ‘These he examined and considered himself ; gave 
orders, made notes, answered, or qualified any objections that were 
offered, and made such alterations and corrections as his clear and 
sound judgment prompted him to suggest. He then ate a slight 
breakfast, and, dressing himself, wenttothe Admiralty, and from thence 
tothe Senate. He dined regularly at eleven o’clock, and his favourite 
dishes were soup with sour or salted cabbage, gruel, cold pig soaked 
in sour cream, cold roast meat, seasoned with cucumbers, roast lamb, 
salt meat, ham, and old cheese. After dinner he put on a 
dressing gown, and took a nap for two hours, after which, his 
ministers presented, for his examination, the report of the affairs 
which had been dispatched in the morning. Except in those revels 
and fits of intoxication, when he appeared entirely to forget himself, 
his usual drink was kisleschtchi, quas, and occasionally a little 


brandy : when he gave up these liquors for wine, he preferred medoe, 


y, and after that hermitage.’ — 

' ‘ Happening once to meet one of those Dutch captains, who, he 
knew; sometimes went to Archangel, he stopped him and said, 
“¢ Which do you like best, Archangel or Petersburg ?”” The mariner 
roughly replied “« Archangel, my Lord.” ‘¢ And why?” * Because 


we can get good omelets there, and they give us none here.” Peter 


carried his indulgence and goodness so far as to invite him, with all the 

other Dutch captains who were in Petersburgh, to come and eat 

some the next day, adding that he hoped they would be as good avs 

those of Archangel. He ordered Velten to dress this dish m every 

shape and fashion, and in the garden of the summer palace, gave the 

seamen a grand feast, and at the same time honoured them with his 
'€} presence, 

‘ Narrow-minded sovereigns are fearful of mixing with, and de- 
scending amongst their inferiors, for by such a proceeding they 
discover their real insignificance. But as true greatness is conscious 
of its dignity, and feels that it shall lose nothing by the closest 
inspection, this monarch gave up his whole character to the observa- 
tion of mankind, and was not himself exempt from those naivetés 
which draw down the censure of fools, aad are, oftener than is 
supposed, the characteristics of real genius.’ 

Peter was very tall in stature, and of a robust constitution. He 
died, however, in his fifty-third year, having brought on painful and 
dangerous complaints by a too frequent use of strong liquors. 


Art.31. The Timber Dealer’s Guide, in measuring and valuing 
Trees of any Dimensions or ‘Qualities. By A. Crocker, Land 
and ‘Timber Surveyor, of Frome. Longizmo. pp. 118. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

The object of this publication is to afford an useful manual for the 
timber-merchant. A few plain diagrams, calculated to facilitate 
measurement, are given, with some very useful hints concerning the 
frauds practised in this line of business; and the body of the volume 
consists of a series of tables for measuring round timber, followed 
by another series for its valuation. 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 32, The Millennium, or Joy and Salvation’ to the World for a 
thousand Years. Preached at Southampton, September 23. 1812, 
before the Hampshire Association; with Notes. By Thomas 
Loader. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 

A thousand conjectures have been started on the subject of the Mil- 
lennium, and Mr. Loader is resolved on making them a thousand and 
one. He has indeed imagined a splendid state of knowlege, virtue, 
and happiness: but nothing appears to warrant us to expect that, in 
this world, a thousand years of felicity, such as he describes, will ever 
occur. Yet he seems to think that, about the year of the Lord 2000, 
the Millennium will arrive ; and he hopes that he shall not be deemed 
a visionary ‘if he regards the present generation as ‘ on the eve, if not 
on the dawn, of the Millennium.’ We can only say that the preacher 
must have different powers of vision from our own, if he perceives 
any thing in the present state of the world to warrant his opinion. 


Rivingtons. 

We find nothing in this discourse which accords with its title. The 
author indeed urges the rich to avoid the fate of Dives in the text, 
(Luke, xvi. 31.) by liberal beneficence and charity to the poor: but, 
as the representation of Dives and Lazarus is parabolical, the preacher 
is not. (we think ) justified in his conclusion ‘that the souls of our de- 
parted friends, whether removed to a state of felicity or of suffering, 
still retain an anxious interest. in our present and future welfare.’ 
Why did he not maintain that the inhabitants of Hell have a fine 
prospect of Heaven? 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 
Our friend’s second note is received ; and if he be very desirous of 
it, we will change our former observation for the old saying, better 
late than never. 





R. B. is very angry with us for not being disciples of Sweden- 
borg, and abuses us because we confess our inability to comprehend 
the doctrines of that writer. If he could exercise Christian charity, 
he should rather pity us, who really are not illumined. At any rate, 
jwe think that he has not had cause for reviling us. 





The packet from S. P., Hackney, has come to our hands, but we 
know nothing of the publication to which it refers. 





- The request of J. E., Zslington, is such as we can very rarely find 
time to grant: in the present instance, we are prevented by the loss 
of memoranda, which alone could enable us to accede to it. 





*,* The AppEnpix to Vol. Ixxi. of the M. R. is published with 
‘€{ this Number, and contains a variety of articles in Foreign Lirera- 


TURE, with the General Title, Table of Contents, and Index, for the 
Volume. 
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Art. 33. 4 Harvest Sermon. By a Country Curate. 4to, 28. 

















